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fotes. 
“DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS.” 
CARICATURIST, 


REDGRAVE’S 
JAMES SAYERS, THE 
Sayers is probably much better known as a 
caricaturist (that, in fact, which gives him a place 
in Mr. Redgrave’s Dictionary) than as an attorney- 
at-law, or as Receiver of the Sixpenny Writ 
Duties, and Marshal of the Marshalsea of the 
Court of Exchequer, in the Lord Treasurer’s Re- 
membrancer’s Office. These offices have long 
since been swept away, I believe, and the lawyers 
have scarcely recovered the exhilarating effects 
of a year’s grace before the ancient name of 
“attorney ” is also abolished. 

Sayers is known now for his works as an 
amateur, that is, his caricatures. To his con- 
temporaries he seems to have been unknown, for 
we find his name spelled in different ways, and his 
works attributed to others, as I shall show. His 
satirical poems were all published anonymously, 
though he generally signed the caricatures that 
accompanied them with his initials. It is remark- 
able that the anonymity should have been so 
effectual as to have eluded the lynx eyes of the 
authors of the Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors, 1816, who appear to have known most 
of the literary secrets of their day. They attribute 





James Sayers’s works to “Edward Sayer,” a 
barrister. 

We are told that Sayers continued his political 
caricatures until his death, which took place (Mr. 
Redgrave informs us) in 1823, and he was buried 
in the vaults of St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn. No 
record of the event is to be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

Mr. Redgrave says, “ His father having left him 
a small fortune, he did not continue to practise in 
the profession of an attorney” ; but he quotes no 
authority for this statement. I do not dispute but 
that it may be roughly correct, though, at the same 
time, if he did not actually practise as an attorney, 
he held professional posts, to his death, which 
brought him in a considerable income (?), and 
rendered a private income not, at least, « matter 
of necessity. 

Sayers was of a Yarmouth family, and I find, 
from the Law Lists, that a James Sayers practised 
there as an attorney as early as 1779, and continued 
to the year 1825, when his name disappears. In 
1821, he took Christopher Sayers into partnership. 
I suppose this James Sayers to have been a brother 
of James Sayers the caricaturist, as the latter is, 
in the Law List, amongst the London attorneys 
from the year 1780 to the year 1802, with the ex- 
ception of the years 1785, 1787, and 1789,* an 
omission the following quotation will explain. It 
is rather long, but I think it is fully justified by 
its interesting character, and its being from a book 
seldom met with now, namely, the Records of My 
Life, by John Taylor, author of Monsieur Tonson, 
1832, vol. i., pp. 42 and 190 :— 

*« My old friend, Mr. James Sayers, well known for his 
literary talents as a caricaturist, made a ludicrous draw- 
ing of Miss Farren in the heroine, and published a print 
of it etched by himself. He also made a drawing of Mrs. 
Abington, in the character of Scrub, which she degraded 
herself by performing on one of her benefit nights. Mr. 
Sayers was so well known, and so much admired, for his 
knowledge and talents, that I must pay a short tribute 
to his memory. He was an attorney, and in partnership 
with another in Gray's Inn, but his partner was so fond 
of angling that he neglected all business to indulge him- 
self in his favourite diversion, and Mr. Sayers deemed it 
proper to dissolve the connexion. Mr. Sayers was 
remarkable for a saturnine humour, aud for his fertility 
and promptitude in sarcastic verses, as well as for his 
skill in caricature drawings, which he engraved himself, 
and they constitute a very large collection. He was a 
very shrewd man, a warm politician, and a zealous 
Pittite. His most popular print was published at the 
time when Mr. Fox brought forward his memorable East 
India Bill, after his coalition with Lord North, which 
destroyed the reputation of both for political integrity. 
This print, which displayed great ingenuity and humour, 
represented Mr. Fox as Carlo Khan astride an elephant, 
the face of which had the features of Lord North, riding 
in Leadenhall Street, near the East India House. Mr. 
Sayers published many other works on political subjects, 
and all in favour of the Pitt administration. He was an 





* No Law Lists (then a private speculation) were pub- 
lished for the years 1786 and 1788. 
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intimate friend of the Boydells, and selected many of the 
subjects for the artists, when those enterprising patrons 
of painting, in conjunction with my late witty friend 
Mr. George Nicol, the bookseller to His Majesty, 
instituted the Shakspeare Gallery in Pall Mall. On the 
death of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sayers published a poem entitled 
Elijah’s Mantle, which was very popular at the time, 
and has since been erroneously attributed to Mr. Can- 
ning. The fertile imagination of Mr. Sayers, and his 
sarcastic humour, remained inexhausted till his death. 
One of his last publications was an heroic epistle to 
Mr. Winsor, the celebrated founder of the Gas Company. 
This poem abounded in wit, humour, and satire, and 
might fairly be compared with the memorable heroic 
epistle to Sir William Chambers [1773], the author of 
which, like Junius, has never been discovered, but is 
now generally supposed to have been Mr. [William] 
Mason.” 

Mr. Taylor goes on to say :— 

“I knew Sayers in early life, and nothing interrupted 
our friendship. The last time I had the pleasure of see- 
ing him was at a dinner at Staple Inn Hall. He was a 
member of the society of that Inn of Court.”* 

The partner Taylor refers to was named Letteny, 
and, in all probability, he complained to his friends 
of Sayers riding his hobbies, just as Sayers seems 
to have complained to that interesting and 
garrulous old scandal-monger Taylor. They were 
partners for about a year or two, 1782-3, and dis- 
solved about 1784, in which year Sayers was ap- 
pointed Marshal of the Marshalsea of the Ex- 
chequer. This I find from the records kept at 
the Public Record Office, Fetter Lane.t His 
name is not in the list of attorneys for 1785, nor 
until the year 1790; it then occurs regularly 
except 1801) until 1802, when it disappears. 
(Whether he practised during his tenure of public 
office, I cannot say. 

In the Caricature History of the Georges, ... by 
Thomas Wright (1868), I find Sayers men- 
tioned at p. 610, and, in A History of Caricature 
and Grote squc in Literature and Art, by the same 
author (1865), on p. 453-6, we have the following 
account, which throws further light on the subject: 

** James Sayer (sic) is known, with very trifling ex- 
ceptions, as a political caricaturist. He was the son of 
a captain of a merchant ship at Yarmouth, but was him- 
self put to the profession of an attorney. As, however, 
he was possessed of a moderate independence, and 
appears [how !] to have had no great taste for the law, 
he neglected his business [is John Taylor the authority 
for this!], and, with considerable talent for satire and 
caricature, he threw himself into the political strife of 
the day. Sayer wasa bad draughtsman. .. . He made 
the acquaintance, and gained the favour, of the younger 





* This is a mistake; Staple Inn is an Inn of Chancery, 
not an Inn of Court. 

+ As I had a great deal of trouble to find this, and 
spent many days searching, I will be particular with the 
references. The appointment, in the room of William 
Buckle, deceased, will be found in June, 1784, in the 
Signet Office Docket Book. Every possible facility is 
given at the Record Office ; but, unless you know exactly 
what you want, and where to find it, searching there is 
a formidable affair, and may well be compared to the 
traditional search for a needle in a bundle of hay. 





William Pitt when that statesman was aspiring to power; 
and he began his career as a caricaturist by attacking the 
Rockingham Ministry in 1782, of course in the interest 
of Pitt... . (who) gave the caricaturist the not un- 
lucrative offices of Marshal of the Court of Exchequer, 
Receiver of the Sixpenny Duties, and Cursitor.” 

I have several remarks to make about these ex- 
tracts and Sayers’s biography, which I had better 
reserve for another note. OvtpHar Hamsr, 

New Barnet, Herts, N. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Tue Tempest” (Act iv. sc. 1).— 

“Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims.” 
Steevens, after referring to Chapman (Ovid's 
Banquet of Sense, 1625)— 

“ Immortal amaranth, white aphrodill, 

And cup-like twill-pants strew’d in Bacchus’ bowers.” 

(See Reed’s Shakspeare.) 

says, “‘ If twill be the ancient name of any flower, 
the old reading, pioned and twilled, may stand.” 
A friend informs me that in Warwickshire and 
the adjoining counties he has heard peone (pro- 
nounced pyony) used for the marsh-marigold, and 
twill for the rush. Let us examine the further 
evidence on the subject. The common word twill, 
or tweel, is to weave in ribs or ridges ; usually to 
weave cloth in a particular manner. To quill is to 
plait or to form with small ridges, like quills or 
reeds, and is generally, if not commonly, pro- 
nounced frill. In the North of England twill is 
used for quill, a reed; and twilly is to turn 
reversely. Bailey gives “a twild, a quill, a reed 
or spool to wind yarn on for weaving, N.C.” The 
Dutch twil is a garland, and twiltje is a nosegay, a 
little garland ; the Alt-Friesisch twia, twiia, is 
rendered “ zweimal.” 

Roquefort gives the O. French word doule, var. 
douule, dovule (which would corrupt to twill), 
double, épais (from duplex). The word jonquil, 
sometimes called the “ rush-leaved daffodil,” might 
abbreviate or corrupt to quil or quill. Again, 
Tennyson calls a lady’s turned-up nose “ tip-tilted, 
like the petal of a flower,” with which the term 
twilled might be connected. (It seems to come 
from junculus, a diminutive of juncus, the May 
rush.) The word brim may have no reference t 
the edge or margin of a bank or river, but to the 
brim, margin, or lip of a plant. It would corrupt 
from prim, prime, for primrose. I take it that if 
we prose the whole paragraph, we might do it thus: 
“Ceres, thy banks, which spungy April, at thy 
command, betrims with pzoned and twilled brims 
to make chaste crowns for cold nymphs.” I take 
it we ought first to ascertain with what the crowns 
in question would be likely to be made ; and that 


it is not fair to decide upon twilled brims without 
also accounting for the meaning of the term twill 
pants, The word pants would corrupt from panstes, 
| plants, or points, 


Roquefort renders pant, “il 
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pense ”. and pance, pansie, “ventre, gros ventre.” 
Then there is the old English word poune, pan, the 
head (in Chaucer pan, the top of the head), which 
might become pant. Cotgrave renders pente, pante, 
“the declining, downcast-bent, slopenesse, or slope 
hanging of a hill, ditch, roofe, &c.; also a place of 
hanging, an inclining towards a fall.” Boiste 
renders pante “ chapelet de petites coquilles 
blanches ; toile de crin.” Roquefort renders pant, 
“i] pense.” One of the meanings of the Romance 
pantats is souci; and souct is the French name 
for the marigold. There is also the French panis, 
panitz, the panic-flower. Then again, twill-pant 
might corrupt from tulipant, the old form of 
tulip, so called from its resemblance to the 
tulipant or turbant, found in Bailey for the turban, 
a word derived from the Persian délband. 

If pioned refers to the marigold, I would write 
peonies. I do not believe that brims has any local 
meaning ; and looking to the term twill-pants, I 
think twill-brims may have been the name given 
to some well-known plant, whose apex resembles 
the edge or top of a quill. It may first have been 
quill, then twill, twild. My attention was not 
called to the article on “ New Shakspearian 
Readings,” in the Edinburgh Review of October, 
1872, until after the writing of the above notes. 

R. 8. CHarnock. 


Gray's Inn. 


“Sir Toby. Wherefore are these things hid? Where- 
fore have these gifts a curtain before ’em? Are they 
like to take dust like Mistress Mall's picture ?”—T7wel/th 
Night, Act. i. sc. 3. 

This has been said to be an allusion to Mary 
Frith, alias Mall Cutpurse, an Amazonian bona 
Probably it was, she being as well known, 
as Mall was common for so common a name as 
Mary. But why “take dust like her picture”? 
I venture on a possible explanation. In The 
Malcontent Maguerelle is an aged lady in waiting 
on the duchess. But in Act v. sc. i. we have: 

“ Pas.... There’s Maguerelle, oldest bawde, and a 
perpetuall beggar. Did you never heare of her tricke 
to be knowne in the Cittie ? 

“ Bil. Never. 

“ Pas. Why, she gets all the picter-makers to draw 
her picture; when they have done, she most courtly 
findes fault with them one after another, and never 
fetcheth them. They, in revenge of this, execute her in 
pictures, as they doe in Germanie, and hang her in their 
shops; by this meanes she is better knowne to the 
stinkards then if shee had beene five times carted ! 


“ Bil, Fore God, an excellent policie ! 


roba. 


Now this, though quite consistent with Mague- 
relle’s more youthful and more aged characters, is 
quite inconsistent with her position at Court. 
Hence, I apprehend that Marston here introduced 
a known town story ; and it is clear that he was 
not thinking of a Court when he wrote “ knowne 
in the Cittie,” and “five times carted.” My fur- 
ther supposition is that Sir Toby is referring to 


the same story when it was still known, but older; 
and when the exposed and uncared-for pictures 
were somewhat dust-covered as compared with the 
other specimens of each portrait-painter’s art. 
That his word is picture, and not pictures, can 
hardly be considered an argument of any force ; 
and if we accept the reference, there is his usual 
under-sarcasm, visible to all but Sir Andrew him- 
self, when he likens the latter’s vaunted accom- 
plishments to the caricatured features of Mistress 
Mall. B. NicHouson. 


Tue Exputstve Power or A New AFFECTION 
5% §. i. 405.) 
« Even as one heat another heat expels, 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 
Is it her mien, or Valentinus’ praise ! 


Methinks my zeal to Valentine is cold ; 
And that I love him not, as I was wont.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 
“ Great is the choise that growes in youthfull minde 
When honour falles at variance with affection. 
Nor could it yet be knowne or well defined 
Which passion keeps the other in subjection. 
Both do allure, both do the judgment blinde, 
30th do corrupt the heart with strong infection. 
Yet loe sometimes these hurts procure our weale, 
Even as one poyson doth another heale.” 
8. J. Harrington, Transl. England's Parnassus. 
On what ground does Allot here ascribe to Mich. 
Drayton a passage at a later period universally 
supposed to be Shakspeare’s, viz.,— 
“ This royall throne of Kings, this sceptred yle, 
This earth of maiestie, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, this demi-paradise.” 
Richard IT., Act ii. 1. 
BrIsLioTHECAR, CHETHAM. 


THE DERING ROLL OF ARMS, ERRONEOUSLY 
STYLED THE “ACRE” ROLL. 

The valuable collection of 324 coats, in trick, 
which occurs in Harleian MS. No. 6137, from fo. 
89” to 97, was, doubtless, derived from one and 
the same authority referred to in the Villare Can- 
tianum, in numerous places, as the “ register,” 
“ catalogue,” or “ bead roll,” which says the author 
at p. 123 “comprehends” (i. ¢., includes?) the 
names of those Kentish gentlemen who were with 
Richard I. at the siege of Acre (old name Acon) 
in Palestine, it being cited in the margin through- 
out as an ancient roll of Sir Edward Dering’s. 
The copy in the Harleian MS. was taken 
apparently, as likewise the one which succeeds it 
in the same volume (i. ¢., Kent roll, temp. close of 
Edw. II. fo. 98-99, 60 coats, but probably un- 
finished), by John Philipot, Somerset, and is headed 
(in a later hand ?) “ A very good rowle of Kentish 
Armes & som others.” Its identity with Sir 
Edward Dering’s list, which, therefore, may be 
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held to have comprised arms as well as names, is 
forced upon us by many considerations. The 
author of the Villare speaks of Wm. de Say as 
being “in the front or van” of this Acon register, 
and his shield is in fact the first, that is after the 
single semi-regal one, in the roll. It is singular 
also that all the names he mentions as occurring 
in it are to be found now, with but trifling excep- 
tions,* agreeably both as to Christian and surname, 
in the Harleian copy. Again, the supposed con- 
nexion of the “ very good rowle of Kentish Armes,” 
&c., with the siege of Acre, has strangely enough 
attached to it even to the present day, although a 
very superficial examination shows Papworth to 
have been correct in estimating (Ordinary of 
British Armorials) that, though assigned (by 
tradition?) to the year 1189, it is, in reality, of 
much more recent date. “Richard fiz le rey,” 
moreover, whose shield (gu. 2 leopards passant 
gardant or) heads the series in the roll, is obviously 
not the rebellious son of Henry II., but rather 
Richard, base son to King John, who took the 
name of Fitzroy and married the Lady Rohesia de 
Dovor, of Chilham Castle in Kent. The justice of 
this will be easily seen on reference to the Testa 
de Nevill (p. 207) where he is designated, in like 
manner, Richard “filii Reg.,” his name being 
coupled with that of “ Roys uxoris sue,” the lady 
alluded to.t There can be little doubt, I think, 
that the occurrence of these singular arms at the 
head of the roll, so nearly alike the royal coat of 
the time, enhanced by the peculiarity of the words 
“fiz le rey,” affixed to the name of the bearer, has 
all along been the reason of its attribution to so 
early a date as that of the third Crusade ; anti- 
quaries of the seventeenth century having taken 
it for granted that the Richard, “son of the king ” 
in question, could not refer to other than the 
obdurate but gallant son of Henry II. 

The majority of the names in the roll, too, are 
those of men of much renown in the latter part of 
the reign of Henry III. ; the subjoined notes, 


* These exceptions are, Robert de Hougham, who at 
p. 195 is stated to have been at Acon with Edward L., 
which is probably a slip of the pen for Richard L., as he 
figures i in the roll; and Robert de Septuans, mentioned at 
p- 342, but who is doubtless the blundered “‘ Robt. Secu”? 

. Seuens) affixed to one of the earlier coats which is 
left blank. With respect to the coats of Lucy and Mere- 
worth, we are informed in the Villare that the connexion 
of their respective owners with the Holy War was the 
cause of the introduction of the cross pom Ie sts into their 
paternal coats (!); another suggestion that Philipot was 
referring to the record under consideration, for both coats 
are so differenced in the roll. 

+ In “Glover's” Roll of Henry IIL. the arms here 
allotted to him are ascribed to Richard de Dovor, who 
subsequently married his widow, and appears to have 
adopted his coat likewise. 

t The references in brackets are to the fo. and shield 
in the roll. 


Roberts’s Calend. Genealogicum. 
Page 81. Ralf Normanvile [89” 18], Inq. P. M.—His son ! 





collated from the records, respecting certain of 
them, sufficing to show that none flourished earlier 
than that reign, and some few so late as the com- 
mencement of the next (Edward I.), from the 
middle of which the original document may 


Thomas, aged 24 years only (Kent). Ane. 42-43, 
Hen. III. 

93. Wm. Le Bretun or Breton, Ing. P. M.—Johannes 
Le Breton [93° 7], son and heir, 24 years of age. Ann. 45 
Hen. III. 

110. Robert de Gatton, Inq. P. M.—Hamon [91° 9}, 
son and heir, aged 24 (Surrey). Ann. 48 Hen. nit 
Philip de Arey, or Darcy, Ing. P. M.—Sir Norman 
_ et son and heir, aged 28 and upwards. Ann. 48 

en. Ill. 

111. Roger de Quency, Comes Winton, Ing. P. M.— 
His son Robert |95-10| died in his lifetime, and left 
issue, two daughters only. Ann. 48 Hen. III 

130. Nich. de Leukenore, Inq. P. M.—Sir Roger Leu- 
kenore [92° 19], son and heir, aged 26 (Essex). Ann. 52 
Hen. ILI. 

196. Henricus de Heriz [96-15], Ing. P. M.—John, his 
brother and heir, aged 30 and upwards (Notts. and 
Derby). Ann. 1 Edw. I. 

208. Andreas Peverel, Ing. P. M.—Thomas [92° 5], 
son and heir, aged 30 and upwards (Sussex). Ann. 2 
Edw. I. 

211 Gilbertus de Preston, Ing. P. M.—Laurentius, his 
nephew, son of his brother William [96-11], his heir. 
Ann. 2 Edw. I. 

234. Thos. Abelin, Ing. P. M.—Nicholas [90-14], son 
and heir, aged 30 and upwards (Kent). Ann. 4 Edw. I. 

252. Fulco Peyforer, Ing. P. M.— William [91-19}, 
son and heir of full age. ram 5 Edw. 1. Ralph Leue- 
load | 91-18), aged 30 and upwards, next _ to what 
Fulco held in his wife’s right. Ann. 5 Edw. 

78. Henricus de Penebrigg [95-15], he. P. M.— 
Fulco, son and heir, aged only 8 years. Ann. 7 Edw. 1. 

293. Barth. de Suley [93" 1], Inq. P. M.—John de 
Suley, his heir. Ann. 8 Edw. 1. 

308. Robt. — [95-16], Inq. ¢ M.—Lucas Taille- 
bois, his heir, aged 23. Ann. 9 Edw. 

385. John, son end heir of Ralph Musard [95” 12], 

aged 21 (“ prob. ztat.”), Gloster. Ann. 15 Edw. L 

Henry de Cobham (90-7], of Roundal, son of John de 
Cobham, senior, who was living in ann. 35 Hen. III. 
The arms in the roll are adapted from those of Stephen 
de Pencestre, whose heiress he married. Henry de Cob- 
ham, of Roundal, died in the middle of the reign of 
Edward I 

Wm. de Heure [90° 7] was Sheriff of Kent part of 
ann. 1 and ann. 2 Edw. I. 

Peres de Huntingfield [91-1] was Sheriff of Kent part 
of ann. 11, 12, and part of ann. 13 Edw. I 

pare. de Scotto [90 19] was Sheriff of Kent ann. 10 
Edw. 

Wm. i Valoignes [90-19] “ us Sheriff of Kent ann. 3, 
1, 5, and part of ann. 6 Edw. I. 

Wm. Monchensi | 91-16] siinined his majority in the 
year of his father Warine’s death, ann. 28 Hen. III. 
(Dugd. Bar.) 

Henry de Malmains [91-15], son to Roger de Malmains, 
was a minor in the hands of Bertram de ce ann. 27 
Hen. III. (Roberts's Ex. ¢ Rot. Fin., vol. i 388.) 

John de Borne [90° 8] was Sheriff of Kent part of 
ann. 22, 23, and part of ann. 24 Edw. I. 

Robe +. Crevequer |89" 13], son of Hamon de Creve- 
quer, junior, and grandson and heir to Hamon de 
Crevequer, who died ann. 47 Hen. III., was aged only 
24 at the time of his grandfather's death. 
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reasonably be surmised to have dated. The record, 
therefore, could not possibly have bad any relation 
with an expedition to Acre, or Palestine, either 
under Richard Coeur de Lion or Edward Long- 
shanks. The latter led an unsuccessful crusade to 
the Holy Land, as we know, in the last year of his 


father’s reign, but when many of the notabilities of 


the roll were already deceased, as will be perceived. 
Consequently the statements in the Villare as to 
such and such members of Kentish families having 
been engaged at Acon as companions in arms of 
Richard I. must be looked upon throughout as 
simply occasioned by a false assumption as to the 
antiquity of the roll in question, and as not having 
the slightest foundation in fact ; the persons of 
those names having been contemporaries, indeed, 
of one another, as the records show, not in the 
reign of Richard I., but quite half a century later, 
in that of Henry III. JAMES GREENSTREET. 


VicToRIA, AS A SURNAME, occurs in the list of 
“Gentleweomen” who went with Henry VIII. and 
Queen Katherine “to Cantorbury, and soe to 
Callais and Guisnes, to the Meeting of the French 
Kinge” : “ Mrs. Victoria,” Harl. 2210, leaf 4. 

ae ae 


Frencn AnD Eneiisnh Vuicarisms.—The un- 
grammatical slipslop, “A. with B. were so and so,” 
is often noted in careless or ignorant English 
writers. It is curious to find it deliberately 
printed in a French author of great repute: 
“Smith, avec le jeune duc “2 388 rendirent a 
Toulouse ” Say, Cours Cc ~e Economie Poli- 

é, Pt. ix. vol. ii. p. 559, third edition). 

LYTTELTON. 


LAWRENCE FAMILY IN 
since | copied the 
reference be correct 
near Winton. 


Hants.—Some years 
following epitaphs (if my 
in the Church of St. Cross, 
They are in Roman capitals :— 
““SUSANA LAVRENCE 
VAS CARNE VALENS 
A flesh prevailing vessel fovnd 
Beavtifi d to lye vnder grovnd. 

VIXIT pec. 13, 1647. 

REVIXIT JAN. 18, 1650.” 


*“GEORGIVS LAVRENCE 

Ego vti Lavrens 

I Vnder ly as lavrel dry. 
Vixit Octob. 14, 1650. 
Devixit Sep. 19, 1651.” 

N.B.- In the Journal of the Ho se of Lords. 
22d June, 1660, we find, referring to the subject 
of the transfer of the Hospital of St. Cross, 
“Dr. Lewis versus George Lawrence.” The latter 
was probably father of the above. 

There were several Ma yors of Winchester of this 
name (William Lawrence, in 1525 and 1532: 
William Lawrence, 1553 
; and amongst my memoranda I find 


Gilbert Lawrence, 1545 : 
and 1574 











the will of a Margaret Lawrence (P. C., Win.), 
pro. August 29, 1669 (her relatives are named 
Barton, West, and Sylvester) ; and the marriage 
at Holyrood Church, Southampton, of Richard 
Lawrence, of All Saints, and Sarah Tomkins, 
widow, on April 25th, 1686. 

There are doubtless a great many more notices 
of this family to be found in the registries of 
Hants. Sp. 


Vutcar Names or Piantrs.—The derivation 
of Jerusalem Artichoke from Girasol reminds me of 
I met a woman a few days since 
with a bunch of “Shaking Sally,” as she called 
the purple Loose Strife. The plant is the Lythrum 
salin ria of Sowerby, and the Ralicaria vulgaris of 


a similar case. 


Ray. Collectors of vulgar names should note 
such coincidences. P.. ie 
New Reapines.—Hor. Sat. i. 3, 107. Many 


years ago a friend showed me a pocket edition of 
Horace, printed in London some time in the last 
century, having a reading evidently unique : 
“Nam fuit ante Helenam sanadon teterrima belli 
Causa.’ 


In Doering’s Horace, reprinted in Glasgow, 1826, 
“ deterrima” is given instead of “ teterrima.” 
= 8 


A SHAKSPEARIAN Criticism oF 1720.—In the 
Golden Medl Y, London, 1720, it is related that 
Apollo held a “ Visitation” of Parnassus, to turn 
out a number of small poets who had obtained 
admittance under false pretences : 

** You may see several haughty Pretenders marching 
away with doleful faces, and bearing off the heavy 
volumes of their works, Be aumont and Fletcher being 
only saved by two of their comedies, nor by those could 
be rais’d above the lowest Rank of them that were per- 
mitted to stay; and if it had not been for Shakespear’s 
Tempest he would scarce have been allow’d a place 
among the Dramatick Poets. °Tis true, his admirablk 
draughts of the Manners would have secur’'d him a 
residence in this Place, yet only as a Dialogist; others 
were receiv’d only for one Poem, as Denham for his 
Cooper's Hill. 1 must observe one thing for the Honour 
of our country, that Ben Johnson bore the Prize of 
Comedy from the Ancients and moderns of all Nations.” 

Again, in the same book, in a Description of 
New Athens in Terra Australis Incognita, the 
traveller discusses the subject of the drama with ¢ 
native : 

“T inform’d Hermogenes, one of the Society of Poets, 
of the Method follow’d by Shakespear in ail his Plays ; 
and to give him the greater Influence, I translated many 
of his ba go into their Language, which pleas’d them 
infinitely ; but I told him that this poet was entirely 
ignorant of the Rules of the Drama, and, therefore, that 
all his Plays were but so many Pieces of History, which 
by consequence coulc lhave no Moral, and were of little 
use or importance. 

C. Extuior Browne. 

‘Eau DE Vik.” 
that this term means 


-It is the general impression 
“water of life.” We find 
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the exact rendering of it in the Gaelic wisge-beatha 
(beatha from vita), whence usquebaugh and, by 
corruption, whisky; but, according to French 
authorities, vie is corrupted from Latin vitis, 
Bescherelle says: “ Eau-de-vie, et Lat. aqua, eau ; 
vitis, de la vigne, et non vite, de la vie, 
quelques-uns le prétendent.” Indeed, Cotgrave 
1650) renders “eau de vie” Dufresne 
himself seems to doubt the usual etymology, for 
he says: “Aqua vitis, pro aqua vitw, Gall. eau di 
vie; nisi ita vocetur quod sit vinum igne stillatum. 
Tract. MS. de Re milit. et mach. bellicis cap. 147. 
Habeantur muscipule Aqua vitis balneate, et 
postea ligetur eis fun iculus sulfure unctus, et 


comme 


aquat ite. 


acce ndatu fun ulus, «ee Occurrit pra terea apud 
Barelet. Serm. I. in Dom. I Quadrag.” The 
Italian acquavite, which in Della Crusca is rendered 
‘vino stillato,” seems to agree with this; whilst 
the Spanish aquardiente (Portuguese, agoardente) 
is rendered from 
aqua, water, and the Basque 


“aqua ex vino igne elicita” 
ardiente). Again, 
has wricequia, from 1, aqua, iecequia, ardens ; 
whilst the Armoric has guin arda 

R. S. Cuarnock. 
Gray's Inn. 


Curtovus Historica Retations.—The Co 
teur Vaudois of Lausanne publishes the following : 


“The following strange narrative is found in the 


History of the Swiss Reformation, by De Ruchat. It is | 


not inserted as a joke, but given in sober seriousness ! 
In 1479 the vicinity of Lausanne was infested by cock 
chafers. 
be a veritable pest. Mr. Richardt, the then Chancellor 
of Berne, advised that a lawsuit should be commenced 
against them. His advice was followed, and after three 
wer ay the insects were cited to appear in the 
3ishop’s Court. For counsel they had assigned to them 
one Perrodet, who had been dead six months! The 
accused and their advocate not appearing, the Court gave 
judgment by default. The sentence is in Latin, and is 
preserved in the archives of Lausanne. It excom- 
municates the insects in the name of the Holy Trinity 
and the Blessed Virgin, and they and their descendants 
are ordered to quit for ever the diocese of Lausanne.’ 

The excommunication does not seem to have 
had much effect, for at the present day the han- 
netons, or cockchafers, constitute the greatest 
annoyance to which the Vaudois farmer is sub- 
jected. The work of De Ruchat contains another 
strange story : 

“In 1364 the Church of Chattens, in the Sorot Hills, 
possessed a miraculous image of St. Pancrace. A pig 
having destroyed achild, the aforesaid image was brought 
out, and the child was restored to life. The pig was 
cited to appear in the Bishop’s Court at Lausanne. It 
was found guilty of wilful murder, and sentenced to be 
destroyed.” 

De Ruchat says that “the executioner was a 
pork-butcher.” The historian does not inform us 
what the finisher of the law did with the culprit’s 
body! Although De Ruchat gives dates, &c., and 


refers to documents, &c., which no one but him- 





| March, which would be 1579-80 according to th 


They were so numerous and destructive as to | 





self appears to have consulted, it is difficult to 
arrive at any other conclusion than that the above 
narratives are to be classed with such as we find 
in the works of Munchhausen and Major Longbow, 


Birtu-PLace or Joun Bunyay.—The following 
letter, here abridged, recently appeared in the Bed- 
fordshire Tim 3 3 

I have always been sceptical as to the asserted fact 
that John Bunyan was born in Elstow parish, and from 
a deed I have in my possession, between a Bunyan and 
an Androwes, both of the parish of Chalgrave, in this 
county, dated 22 Elizabeth, 15th March, I have been led 
to examine the registers of that parish thoroughly; the 
results lead to a presumption that John was born in the 
parish of Chalgrave, and was there baptized on the 17th 
June, 1626, making him two years older than generally 
supposed; but I think this would agree with his history 
more completely than the usually «sserted date, 1628, as 
it does away with the difficulty of his having been so 
young when he entered the army. 

Supposing that this was John Bunyan himself, I think 
from the dates of the baptisms, Xc., we may reasonably 
assume a table of pedigree for him as annexed. 

In the deed in my possession Robert Bonyon, of Teb- 
worth, in the parish of Chalgrave, yeoman, bert Bon- 
yan, late of Wingefeilde, in said parish, deceased, father 
to said Robert,—Joane Bonyan, now wife to said Robert, 
and Henry Bonyon, of Wingefeilde, yeoman, brother to 
said Robert, are mentioned. Date of deed 22 Eliz., 15 
regnal 
year. In the registers amongst the baptisms is one of 
Joanne Bonnyan, daughter of Robarte Bunyan, of Win- 
feilde, 22nd Oct., 1597, and another one of Robartte 
Bonnyon, sonne of Robartt, Malster, 3rd Aug., 1606. 

Dupitry Cary-Etwes, F.S.A. 

5, The Crescent, Bedford, 14th August, 1874. 

CHALGRAVE REGISTERS, CO. BEDS. 

In 1539, when these registers commenced, there were 
two parishioners, one William Bonyon, and another 
Richard Bonyon, both having children baptized; and I 
think that we may make the following descent as prob- 
able from the dates of the different baptisms :— 
Wit.1am Bonyon, of Chalgrave, living in 1544, had three 

children ; he himself was probably buried at Chal- 
grave, in 1559. 

1. Alice Bonyon, baptized 25 Nov., 15-9, being the very 
first entry in the register book. 

. Sysley Bonnon, baptized 30 Jan., 1544, buried 24 Feb., 
154}. 

. Ropartre Borrow, baptized last daie of June, 
buried 18 April, 1615, and then described as a h 
holder. 

This latter was probably father to the following 

. Robartte Bonnon, baptized 29 Nov., 1571, married 
and had a family. 

. Henrye Buyan, baptized 2]st July, 1574, buried 12 

February, 1594. 

Ellen Bonoyn, baptized,—October, 1576. 

Jonne Bonyone, baptized 11 August, 1577. 

Elizabeth Bonnon, baptized 26th March, 1581. 

. John Bonnyon, baptized 3rd Nov., 1583, buried 4th 
July, 1584. : 

7. Wrtttam Boxxyon, baptized 4th April, 1585, married 

and had a family, as given below. 

8. Jonne Bonnyon, baptized 5th March, 1556. 

9. John Bonnyon, baptized 17 December, 1589. 

The seventh child, W1LL1aM, was no doubt father to 

the following :— 
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1. Elizabeth Bonyon, baptized 9 April, 1619, buried 10 
March, 1624. 

2. Henry Bonyon, baptized 10 March, 1620. 

3. Eyles Bonyan, baptized 30 Nov. , 1628. 

4. Joun Bonyan, baptized 17 June, 1626 (probably the 
author of “The Pilgrim’ 8 Progress ' » " 

5. Anne Bonyan, baptized 13th February, 1628-9. 

The registers in this early book date from 1539 to 
1644, and there are 55 baptisms, 12 marriages, and 20 
burials recorded of members of the above family, ey 
more. D. C. E. 

14 August, 1874. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Tue Savcor Post-Bac.—In about the year 
1834 an exciting incident, fraught with interest to 
the Calcutta public, occurred in the wreck of an 
inward mail steamer, attended with circumstances 
affording a fine opportunity for the muse of the 
satirist. The London letters were, it seems, saved, 
but in a wet and damaged state, and transferred 
to a steamer on her way up from Saugor, the scene 
of the disaster, to Calcutta ; and the scandal ran 
that during the transit the letters were scattered 
about the deck, and extensively pried into by the 
passengers, who were all of the élite class, return- 
ing from the re-invigorating breezes at the Sand 
Heads. The happy idea of turning the rumour 
to account struck a barrister of the name of 
Thackeray, a brother, I believe, of the novelist ; 
and a series of epistles, in the Anstey vein, 
immediately appeared in the Hurkaru, to the 
no small amusement of the public, in which the 
Government were wigged from Leadenhall Street, 
popular subjects humorously handled, private 
letters from ladies on furlough to their spouses, 
and most matters of interest to us Tui Hyes, 
amusingly inverted and burlesqued. Desiring at 
this later period to go through the Saugor Post- 
Bag again, and under the belief that these clever 
satires found a more permanent and accessible form 
pe the broadsheets of the Indian journal, I shall 

glad to have it o# out by one of the many 
Be ngalese who read “ N. & Q.” J. Q. 


Movaste Figures 1x Booxs.—Which is the 
first scientific book in which figures were cut out 
of paper and applied, by moving them, to illustrate 
scientific subjects? I know of Cowley’s Perspec- 
tive, 1766, and Harrington’s Science Improved, 
1774. Y 

“Down with THE Mua: or, Reasons for Suppressing 
the Mug-House. Humbly offer'd to the Consideration 
of the Parliament of Great Britain. Printed for J. 
Morphew 

In January, 1717, there was published this 
tract. To the advertisement I have seen a MS. 








note which states that the pamphlet was written 
by Sir H. Mackworth. To what has it reference, 
and where can a copy now be seen? 
E. A. A. 
Rusholme. 


Stocan: Ketpre.— What are the derivations of 
these words?) Have they any relations in the 
cognate languages ? A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


TANGIER.—Some years ago, at one of the London 
book sales, a large volume was sold containing 
views and plans of Tangier, the latter being those 
made by the Government engineers during the 
time of the British occupation (1662-1683). Can 
you inform me at what sale this collection wa: 
disposed of, and in whose hands it is at present ? 

T. BLackmore. 

The Hollies, Wandsworth. 

EnGiisH TRANSLATIONS.—Are there English 
translations of any, or all, of the following ?—- 

Epictetus (in addition to Higginson’s, published at 
Boston, U.S.). 

Plutarch, Voralia. 

Jamblichus, Vita Pythagore. 

Barnabe Epistola (Ex Cod. Sinait.). 

Herme Pastor (either from the Greek [ Ex Cod. Sinait.], 
or from the -£thiopic). 

KENINGALE Cook. 

Redhill, Surrey 


2xp Royat Dracoons (Scots Greys).—Thi 
regiment bears the anti-British emblem on its 
cartouches of an eagle with outspreading wings, 
resembling greatly the Imperial Eagle of France. 
What is the reason for this! Jno. A. Fowuer. 


GuLeNvuLiiy.—In Lochiel’s Warning, is this the 
title of a real Highland chieftain ; if so, where 
was his territory / eh ae 


THe MARRIAGE OF THE ADRIATIC AND THE 
Doce or VeENiceE.—What was the form of this 
ceremony? According to Lord Lytton (Lady of 
Lyons), the ring was recovered after the wedding, 
leading to the supposition that a string must have 
been tied to it, and hauled in at the conclusion of 
the solemnity. Georce ELuis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Assgs’ Brayitnec.—How to silence it, by tying 
a stone to their tails. I quote (from a quotation) 
this recipe from the Abbé Huc. I have looked all 
through his two volumes of Travels in Tartary, 
Thibet, and China, and cannot find it. Can any- 
body direct me to it, there or elsewhere ? 


H. K. 


Heratpic.—I ask for the family arms of the 
two Archbishops of Armagh, Bramhall and Mar- 
getson. G Bz 

Huddersfield. 
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“ Topsy-turvy.”—Mr. Wedgwood, under this 
word, gives—“from topside other way; it is 
written topsi’-to’erway in Searches’ Light of Na- 
twre.” 

Is not “topsy” an abbreviation, not of “ top- 
side,” but of “the upside.” Cfr. the expression 
“ upside-down ” and 

“ There found I all was upsy-turvy turn’d.” 
Greene’s James 1 V. (ed. Dyce), p. 205, col. 2. 
F. J. V. 

“THe ANGLER’s Assistant; being an Epitomy of y 
Whole Art of Angling, wherein is Shewn, at one View, 
y® Harbours, Seasons, and Depths for Catching all Sorts 
of Fish usually Angled for. Also the Various Baits for 
each, s» digested as to contain the Essence of all y° 
Treatises ever Wrote on the Subject, exempt from their 
Superfluities which tend more to perplex than Instruct.” 
(At the foot) “Sold by C. Ustonson, 205, Fleet Street. 
Pr. 6d.” 

I have in my possession an engraved broad- 
sheet, measuring about 124 by 74 inches, entitled 
as above, within an elaborate and appropriate 
border. As there is no date to the sheet, I shall 
be glad to know from some angling reader of 
“N. & Q.” when it was published. 5. 


WILuIAmM DE Ros, or Yottoxy.—Who was Wil- 
liam de Ros, of Yolton, parish of Alne, in York- 
shire, to whom Edward [., in the thirty-fifth year 
of his reign, gave permission to have a weekly 
market and annual fair within his manor of Halt- 
whistle, in Northumberland? Was he the same 
with William de Ros who had Kendal Castle from 
his mother, Margaret, one of the sisters and 
co-heiresses of Peter de Brus, Lord of Skelton, in 
Cleveland ? E. H. A. 


MATERIAL FOR ImpREsSIONS OF SEALS.— What 
is the best material for impressions of monastic 
seals, either to keep or transmit by post? I cannot 
meet with gutta-percha sufficiently unadulterated 
to make a good impression, and even the best 
becomes brittle after a time. 

Atrrep HEALES. 

Streatham. 


Tae Communion Tasie.—lIt is said that there 
are several churches in England where the holy 
table remains!in the nave of the church, as in 
imes past, and has not been removed to the 
astern end of the chancel, or placed altar-wise. 
Information is requested. Epwarp Haitstone. 


Wituiam Lorp Russetit.—Where was Lord 
William Russell, who was executed for his alleged 
complicity in the Rye House Plot, born? I can- 
not find the house mentioned in Lord John 
Russell’s Life (fourth edition, 1853), nor in Lady 
Rachel’s Letters (Miss Berry’s edition, 1819 ; and 
Lord John Russell’s edition, 1853). 

S. R. Townsuenp Marer. 

Richmond, Surrey. 





Artuur MAInwarine.— 

“Arthur Mainwaring was a Commissioner of the 
Customs and auditor of the imprest” (about 1700).— 
Macaulay's Essay on Boswell’s Johnson. 

Where can I find anything about his life or 
writings ? F. 8. 

A Scorcn Baronetcy.—To what authorities, 
original or otherwise, must I refer in order to dis- 
cover the particulars of the creation of a Scotch 
baronetcy, now extinct, in the reign of-Charles II.? 


J. W. F. 


Ay Otp Booxsetier.—In the Aldine Maga- 
zine, for 1838-9, there are some articles entitled 
“Letters to my Son at Rome,” in the “ Remi- 
niscences of an Old Bookseller.” In one, he says 
he is the author of Fifty Years’ Recollections of 
an Old Bookseller. Is this a separate publication, 
and who is the author? OtpnarR Hamst. 


GEOMETRICAL REFORM :— 

“ A body of men, able mathematicians, are now work- 
ing together with a view of improving our methods of 
geometrical teaching.”—P. ix., An Introduction to the 
Elements of Euclid,. . . by the Rev. 8. Hawtrey, A.M. 
.. + Lond... . 1874. 

The names of this “ body of men,” and parti- 
culars of their proposed course of action, would be 
very acceptable. F. W. F 


Cuancets Piacep Westwarp.—The Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, in Sacred Archeology, 
states a curious ecclesiological fact, that the Jesuits 
make a rule of placing their chancels westward, 
against the general practice of Western Christen- 
dom. The fact seems undoubted, but, as the 
reason is unknown to many, will some reader of 
“N. & Q.” kindly inform me through its medium ! 

Wm. Biacksury. 

Montreal. 


“THe Port”: Texnyson.—A dispute leads 
me to ask, what is the meaning of the following 
two lines in the first verse of this poem /— 

“ Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 

The love of love.” 
Joun AppIs. 


Immunity From Deratu.—Has the famous 
Asgill found a successor? It would appear s 
from the following mysterious announcement in 
the Times “ Parliamentary Intelligence” of July 
23 last :— 

“Lord O'Neill [in the House of Lords] presented a 
petition from the Rev. Tresham James Gregg, Chaplajn 
of St. Nicholas Within, Dublin, praying that steps might 
be taken to have an inquiry made into the arguments by 
which he supports his alleged discovery that immunity 
from death and disease, and all their concomitant evils, 
has been available to Christians since the year 1566, if 
they would only recognize it, and use certain forms of 
devotion amounting to a restoration of the ‘continual 
sacrifice ’ spoken of by the prophet Daniel, a copy of 
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which forms he presents to the House along with his 
petition.” 
James T. PRESLEY. 
SeRRES, THE MARINE PAINTER, HIS Memorrs. 
—Can Mr. Tuoms, or any other reader of “ N. & 
Q.,” tell me who wrote the Memoir of John 
Thomas Serres, late Marine Painter to His Ma- 
jesty, by a Friend, 1826, 8vo. pp. 52 ; also, whether 
the MS. account of Serres’s excursion to Scotland 
about 1805, illustrated with “many excellent 
Sketches taken by him” in the course of it, and 
which he proposed to publish as written by Thomas 
Caldecot, Gentleman, and illustrated by Don 
Giovanni Serres, is still in existence, and if so, 
where ? i a 


Tue Capita or Kent.—Is Maidstone or Can- 
terbury the capital of Kent? The geographies 
differ on this subject, I believe, and I shall be 
glad of any certain authority. G. H. 


Replies. 


MODERN LATIN AND GREEK VERSE. 
(5% §. ii. 248.) 

E. G. B.’s list may be largely extended, and 
no doubt much more than I know of. I note some 
obvious additions :— 

1. Petrarch’s Africa (besides Epistles in Latin 
verse), which the author, with the frequent halluci- 
nation of authors about their own works, preferred 
to his Sonnets and Canzone. - 

2. Milton’s translations ; by some reckoned the 
best of all. 

3. Gray’s translations. 

4. James Duport’s translations ; of whom it was 
said that the older he grew, and the more troubles 
and infirmities he had, the more he wrote Latin 
verses. 

5. Musee Etonenses. 

6. Muse Anglicane ; an admirable anonymous 
collection, from which Eton boys used largely to 
“crib,” and I presume do still. 

7. Jortin’s Lusus Poetici. These I donot know, 
but I was told by the late Dr. Hawtrey that they 
are very good. He quoted to me a most graceful 
line about the waxing of the moon :— 

*‘Lunaque mutate reparat dispendia forme.” 

8. The said Dr. Hawtrey’s Trifoglio (I mean 
part of it), marked by the exquisite taste which 
was inseparable from all he ever wrote. 

9. Strena Poetica (Dr. Kynaston); small, but 
excellent. 

10. Mr. Jebb’s recent translations ; unsurpas- 
sable in skill, and for the most part in beauty, 
though some of them may perhaps be called rather 
tours de force. 

11. Many single things, such as Gray’s Elegy, by 
Justice Denman, Sir A. Cockburn, Lord Ravens- 
worth, and Mr. Monro; and most of the great 








schools publish annual sets of Prolusiones or Prize 
Exercises. There are also, I think, several volumes 
of Oxford and Cambridge Prize Poems. The 
earlier Porson Prize Poems were collected in one 
volume. There is a most interesting Latin version 
(from the specialty of the illustrious author having 
lain elsewhere) of a version, by Sir John Herschel, 
in his extreme old age, but I have mislaid it, and 
cannot recall the subject. 

12. Among moderns, I feel well assured that 
England, in this department, excels all other 
nations. But I am acquainted with a most 
masterly Greek version of Goethe’s Iphigenia, by 
Theodore Kock. 

13. Comus was translated (very ill, as I think) 
by a Mr. Glasse, about eighty years ago ; and both 
that and Samson Agonistes by Mr. Greswell. 
I have adverted to the latter in the Preface to 
my translation. He was a perfectly sound scholar, 
but his versions, though accurate, are somewhat 
cumbrous and unattractive. 

14. A beautiful little posthumous volume, by 
Mr. James Riddell of Oxford. 

I may mention that a few additional attempts 
of my own, besides what E. G. B. notices, are to 
be found in the second series of my Ephemera. 

LYTTELTON. 


The following medieval and modern books are 
new in my possession :— 

1. Owen’s Epigrams. By Jno. Owen, of Oxford. 
Elzevir, 1647. 

2. Lyrics of Matthias Casimir, Antwerp, 1646. 

3. Golden Verses of Laurentius Massorillus. 
These are medieval hymns. (He was born June, 
3rd, 1490, at Fulginia, on the river Topinus.) 
Printed at Fulginia, 1537. Any infor'aation on 
the subject will be thankfully received. The 
book is neither in the Bodleian Library nor the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

4. Moral Economy of the Clergy. Author, 
Gummarus Cranius. Printed at Lovane (sic). Date 
seems to be 1630. A curious book, in prose and 
Leonine verse. 

5. Life of the Most Holy Father Benedict. 
Florence, 1586. Elegiac verse. 

6. Ecloqgues of Renatus Rapinus. Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1672. 

7. Psalms of David. Translated by Arthur 
Johnston. With Notes. London, 1741. In Ele- 
giac Verse. Originally published in the time of 
Henry VIII. 

8. Poems of Theodore Beza, Marcus Antonius 
Muretus and Johannes Secundus. In 1 vol. 
Lugdunum, 1779. 

9. Jacobi Vanieris Predium Rusticum. Paris, 
1786. 

These last two are Barbou’s editions. 

10. Latin Poems of Abraham Cowley. ‘London, 
1678. 
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I shall be very glad of information on the 
subject of any of these books. If any of your 
correspondents wish for extracts, I shall be happy 
to furnish them. Owen is well known, as also 
Beza, Cowley,and Johnston’s Psalms. Casimiris the 
most successful of our modern imitators of Horace. 
But of Massorillus and Gummarus I know nothing, 
except from their books, which are very curious. 


H. 


I share in the wish expressed by ycur corre- 
spondent E. G. B., that some of the excellent 
cited scholars who contribute to “N. & Q.” 
would attempt a list, with some bibliographical 
account, of translations into Latin and Greek 
verse executed and published in England. And 
it is now the more necessary, as, in the present 
day, classic versification is, comparatively speaking, 
so little attended to. Yet these pages, of course, 
are not the place to discuss its advantages and its 
disadvantages. I have seen most of the books 
quoted by E. G. B., and can add three or four to 
his list which are in my own possession :— 

“Muse Anglicanw. Londini ex Officina J. and R. 
Tonson and J. Watts, mpcoxur. (2 vols.) * Editio 
Quinta.” 12mo. 

“ Carmina Quadragesimalia. Oxonii, e Theatro Shel- 
doniano, MDcoxx1II. and MpccxLym1. (2 vols.) 8vo. 

“Selecta Poemata Anglorum. Editio Secunda Emen- 
datior. Londini: Prostant Venales, apud J. Dodsley, 
MDCCLXXIX,” 

**Muse Etonenses. Londini excudit J. Stafford, 
1795. Three Vols. (The third consists of Greek 
Verses entirely, and there are only two copies of Iambicst 
amongst them.’’) 8vo. 

* Antonii Alsopi,} Adis Christi olim Alumni, Odarum 
Libri Duo. Londini, mpccnit.” 4to. 

In an amusing book, Five Years at an English 
University, by Charles Astor Bristed, published in 
1852 by Putnam, of New York, is an account of 
the difficulties the author of it surmounted at Cam- 
bridge in acquiring verse-writing. He succeeded 
in mastering the art, and won the second place in 
the Second Class in the Classical Triposes in 1845. 
Mr. Bristed died, I believe, at the beginning of the 
present year. Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


* Miltoni Fabulz, Samson Agonistes et Comus, Greece 
interp. est Edy. Greswell, 8. T. P., C. C. C. Oxon. Socius. 
Oxon., 1832.” 

*Coleti Torquis, Carmen Gratulat. Alcaic., in D. P. 
Schola recitat. ab H. Kynaston,S. T. P. Lond., Fellowes, 
1866.” 





* This, from the initials V. B., appended to the 
Preface, would seem to have been edited by Vincent 
Bourne, of classic fame, who died in 1747. 

+ Was a proper copy of Greek Iambics ever composed 
in modern times before the days of Richard Porson ? 

} Alsop was educated under Busby at Westminster, 
was a student of Christ Church, and is alluded to by 
Pope in the Dunciad :— 

“ Let Freind affect to speak as Terence spoke, 
And Alsop never but like Horace joke.” 





“ Cantica Coletina, Quotid. Anniv. Centen., Auct. H, 
Kynaston. Lond., Fellowes, 1867.” 


Ep. MArsHALt. 





“Sconce” (5 §. ii. 206.)\—J. T. F. has not 
been able to make his etymology of this term, 
or his exposition of the clause in Lanfrane’s 
Constitutions, very clearly exact or satisfactory. 
(1) There can be little hesitation in concluding 
that “absconsa,” in the clause quoted, is the 
same domiciliary utensil with that now known 
as a “sconce,” which is that in or within which 
a candle, when lighted, is often placed, and by 
means of which, from its structure or form, the 
candle is virtually absconded or ensconced. It may 
also import a lantern, because it acts as a shade, or 
screen from the wind to a candle when lighted. A 
fire-sconce is clearly the equivalent of a fire-screen. 
Sconce may also, in a secondary sense, be applied 
properly to a fortified position, to the bulwarks 
and ramparts thereof, because by these the de- 
fenders within are concealed, hidden, screened, and 
protected. It is a term, however, which certainly 
is not properly given to a candlestick, or the socket 
of one, inasmuch as both, of themselves, rather 
expose than screen, or protect, the candle. The 
sconces placed against walls, pillars, &c., now iu 
use, are, no doubt, so called from having generally 
a wide circular plane, or base, with a turned up 
encircling rim, within which, near the centre, the 
candle-socket is placed, and which acts so as to 
receive and enclose the falling aizle, as well as the 
wax or tallow of the candle, thereby preventing 
them dropping upon what may be underneath. In 
such a utensil, the candle is within a sconce or 
absconce. It is, being so placed, virtually absconded 
or ensconced, the former verb being derived from 
abs, from, and condo, to hide ; and the latter from 
in, in or within, and condo. A sconce, a noun fre- 
quently in use, is a pretext or subterfuge ; and 
when it is said of one that he is sconcing, it is meant 
that he is finessing, acting under cover, or in a 
hidden or concealed manner. Absconcion, in 
anatomy, is the hollow, or cavity, in a bone w ithin 
which the head, or end, of another reposes or moves. 
(2) The clause from Lanfrane’s Constitutions quoted 
—the whole of which, however, is not given—seems 
rather to point to the duty of some one of the 
brethren within the dormitory, which was, the 
candle being first lighted in the “ absconsa,” to go 
round the couches of all the inmates, and all the 
seats or benches, to see that they were provided “in 
necessariis,” 7, ¢., in all things necessary, or requisite 
to their use. (3) While a sconce in some parts of 
the kingdom may be possibly applied to a covering 
for the head, it is far from clear how it can be de- 
signative of the head itself; only it is just possible 
that the brain may be held as absconded by its 
bony covering, the cranium=the sconce. R. 
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J. T. F. no doubt is right. Du Cange gives 
“ Sconsa, ceca lucerna—=a dark lantern,” and adds, 
under Absconsa, “qui Monachi ut plurimum 
utuntur in obeundis dormitoriis.” I have seen one 
of these lanterns at a neighbouring house. It is 
quite round, and of the size of an ordinary football. 

I should imagine “ the term ‘sconce’ got applied 
to the head” rather from the shape than “ with 
reference to a turnip lantern,” although, in many 
cases, the latter might not be an inappropriate 
derivation. 

Permit me to ask how 
a fine, or forfeit. In my day at Oxford, if a man 
quoted Greek or Latin during “hall,” the butler 
was ordered to “sconce” him in a gallon of ale. 
3ailey mentions this custom, but gives no satis- 
factory explanation. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


sconce” comes to mean 


A lantern was called sconsa in English medieval 
Latin :—“ Sconsas nunquam Prior vel Abbas 
habuit, nisi illam que omnium communis fuit.”- 
Du Fresne, Gloss. Medic et Infime Latinitatis, 
quoting Monasticon Anglicanum, iii., 171, 33 


K. P. D. E. 


Tue Op Lapy or THREADNEEDLE STREET (5% 
S. ii. 229.)—A vulgar name given to the Directors 
of the Bank of England by William Cobbett, pro- 
prietor of the Political Register, because they 
endeavoured, with their financial broom, to stem 
the Atlantic waves of national progress. This 
figure of speech was founded upon an anecdote 
introduced by the Rev. Sydney Smith in an 
address upon the Reform Bill, delivered at Taunton 
on or about the 11th of October, ‘1831, to the 
following effect :— 





“T do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of 
the Lords to stop the progress of Reform reminds me 
very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, and of the 
conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. 
In the winter of 1824, there set in a great flood of the 
town. The tide rose to an incredible height, the waves 
rushed upon the houses, and everything was threatened 
with destruction. In the midst of this sublime and 
terrible storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house with mop and 
pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea water, 
and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic was roused; Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up, 
and I need not tell you that the contest was unequal. 
The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was 
excellent in a slop or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease— 
be quiet and steady—you will beat Mrs. Partington.” 

Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 75-76. 
Witiiam Pratt. 
Conservative Club. 


Aycieyt Eneuisu Sess (5" §. ii. 47, 117.)— 





Legovensis. “ Leogora civitas in Anglid mediterranea,” 


Legeeestria, Legoria, Leicester (Mon. Hist. Brit., 622, 
643.) 


Dummuce, Dummuc, Dunwich in Suffolk. 
Syddensis. “Syddena civitas in Lindissi provincia.” 


Sidnachester near Gainsborough (Mon. Hist. Brit., 222, 
624.) 

The bishops of Sherborne (Sciraburnensis), and 
Selsey (Selesegt), and Elmham with others sign 
this act at Clofeshoas (Kemble Codex Diplom., n. 
MXxIv., vol. v. p. 65). St. Dunstan is called 
“ Archiepiscopus in Cantuaria” (Ibid. vi. p. 126), 
and “Crystes Cyrcean on Cantrabyrig” is mentioned 
by Cnut (p. 170). In 961 it appears as “ Aicclesiw 
Christi in Dorobernia” (Ib. p. 44). Florence of 
Worcester uses the term “ Dorobernensis ecclesiz,” 
but Henry of Huntingdon has “ Archiepiscopatus 
Cantuariz.” William of Malmesbury gives the 
history of the sees :— 

“ Plures episcopatus Offa in Mertiis fecerat, et Orien- 
tales Anglos, occiso rege eorum Ethelbrihte, invaserat. 
Episcopatuum ver quidam alias translati ut Helmanensis 
in Norwicensem ; quidam alteris uniti, ut Dammucensis 
in eundem ; quidam omnino non extant, ut Legacestrensis 
et Sidnacestrensis.”—Lib. I. p. I6. 

‘* Episcopatus sede extulerat loco qui Selesige dicitur 

. Stigandus mutavit sedem in Cicestram.”—Lib, II. 

205. 
‘In divisione West Saxonici episcopatus .... qui 
Sciburniwe sederet, haberet Wiltunensem, Dorsatensem, 
Berruchensem, Sumersetensem, Demnoniensem, Cornu- 
biensem.”—Lib. II. p. 175. 

“Council of London, 1075. Concessum est episcopis 
de villis transire ad civitates Herimano de Siraburna ad 
Serisberiam Stigando de Selengeo ad Cicestram.”—Lib. 


I. p. 68. 





) 


As Dover (Dorobernia) became important the 
ancient name of Canterbury (Dorobernia) was 
dropped. Instead of Castellum Drofense, Dofera, 
or Dovera, it becomes “ Dorobernia litus Cantuariz” 
Lib. V. p. 377 Hoveden uses the old term, 
when he speaks of the degradation of “ Stigand 
Archiepiscopus Dorobernia ed. Savile, p. 452), 
and Eadmer also gives the title to Anselm (Hist. 
Nov., Lib. IIT. p. 67), whilst Richard of Hexham 
(ap. x. Seript., p. 324) adopts Cantuaria. The de- 
duction may be safely made that the latter designa- 
tion was fixed about the first quarter of the twelfth 
century. Inthe Anglo-Saxon Chronicle Canterbury 
appears as Cantwaraburh, and Dover as Dofere 
and Dofre. MackenzigE E, C, Watcorr. 





Two CuurcHEs IN ONE Cnurcuyarp (5" §, ii. 
208.)—The following is contributed in continuation 
of the list lately commenced in “ N. & Q.” of places 
having two churches in one churchyard. 

1. Of Westbury on Severn Sir Robt. Atkyns, in 
the Antient and Present State of Glostershire, 171 i, 
p. 799, writes :— 

“The Old Church with an handsome wooden Spire at 
the West end is yet standing in the Church-Yard. It was 
dedicated to St. Peter ; there has been an handsome new 
Church built, 1530, in the same Church-Yard, for the Use 
of the Parishioners. It has an Isle on each side sup- 
ported by Pillars, and is dedicated to the Virgin Mary.” 


An engraving of Westbury Court is given, which 


shows the two churches, the more recent one being 
| to the south of the old one, which has only a very 
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small nave attached to a lofty spire steeple. At 
present the steeple only remains of the old church. 

2. Berkeley may be placed in the list, for the 
tower there stands at the north boundary of the 
churchyard, Of this church Sir R. Atkyns, p. 270, 
Says : 

“Tt hath a strong Tower at a distance in the Church- 
Yard, where probably the old Church stood. It is dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary.” 

3y some it is stated that the present building 
of St. Mary was the conventual church, while the 
tower, rebuilt in the last century, belonged to the 
parochial one. A curious legend is sometimes 
related, that when the religious were engaged in 
erecting this church, the devil removed the steeple 
as soon as it was built, and continued so doing as 
often as it was replaced, until, caught one night in 
the act by one of the fraternity, through fright, he 
let it fall where it now is. 

W. P. W. Patiirmore. 


Nottingham. 


At Ursham there are two churches in one 
churchyard. Wititiam WIna. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


The churches of Alvingham and North Cocker- 
ington (near Louth, Lincolnshire) are in one 
churchyard. F. L. 


At Trimley, in east Suffolk (within one mile of 


Felixstowe), there are the churches of St. Martin 
and St. Mary in one churchyard. When living in 
the neighbourhood, I was informed that these 
churches were built by two sisters. 

RicHarp STEPHENS. 


I sent “ N. & Q.” (3™ §. xii. 197) an instance of 


two churches under one roof - Pakefield, Suffolk. 
Caartes F. 8. WARREN. 


At Overstrand, near Cromer, Norfolk, the new 
church is contiguous to the old church, which is in 
ruins ; and at Antingham, in the same county, near 
North Walsham, a similar instance occurs. 

Hic et Usiqve. 

At Heponstall, in Yorkshire, are two churches 
in the churchyard (see “ N. & Q.,” 34S. viii. 330). 
In this case the cause, I believe, was that it was 
thought cheaper to erect a new church than to 
renovate or restore an old one. Would that a 
similar course had been followed elsewhere, for 
thus many a fine old church had not been swept 
away. H. Fisuwicx. 


At Reepham, in Norfolk, there were three 
churches in one churchyard, and two remain. At 


Fulbourn,* near Cambridge, there were two, of 


which one only remains. I look upon it as an 
early form of founding chantries. In all these 


_ [* Ma. Warren writes that one church was removed 
in 1776 by Act of Parliament. ] 


cases they were separate parishes, and the pious 
founder established a priest in his new church, and 
gave him a special district to look after; whereas, 
in later times, a chantry was merely attached to 
the church, and the parish priest was paid for 
saying special services therein. At Ely, Holy 
Trinity Church was in the same yard with the 
Cathedral. The church was pulled down about 
two hundred years ago, and the parish now use 
the lady chapel of the Cathedral. W. M. F. 

Tne Equestrian STatve 1n LEICESTER Square 
(5™ 8. ii. 46, 91.)—The following is offered as a 
contribution to this subject. 

1. In the Times recently appeared this letter 
from “ Antiquarian ” :— 

“Tn the year 1748, on the conclusion cf the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle, the following paragraph appears in the 
Craftsman of April 16 :— 

* Leicester Fields is going to be fitted up in a very 
elegant manner. A new wall and rails to be erected all 
round, and a basin in the middle, after the manner of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and to be done by a voluntary sub- 
scription of the inhabitants.’ 

“A few days after, Frederick, Prince of Wales, gave a 
masquerade at Leicester House. The liberality of the 
inhabitants originated, probably, in a desire to encourage 
such fashionable resort. In May following, the workmen 
employed are described as putting up the equestrian 
statue of George the First, which was brought from the 
country residence of the Duke of Chandos.” 





2. Timbs’s London, edit., 1855, p. 454, sub vor 
“ Leicester Square,” informs us :— 

“Tn the centre, upon a sculptured stone pedestal, is an 
equestrian metal statue of George the First, modelled 
by C. Buchard for the Duke of Chandos, and brought 
from Canons in 1747, when it was purchased by the 
inhabitants of the square. This statue has also been 
described as that of the Duke of Cumberland, the hero 
of Culloden, which may have arisen from the Duke's 
birth at Leicester House in 1721.” 


» 


3. On the other hand, Cunningham’s London, 
edit.. 1850, p- 285, sub voce “ Leicester Square,” in- 
forms us :— 

“ The equestrian statue of George the Second, in the 
centre of the square, came from Canons, in all likelihood 
erected about 1754.” 


—But, at the same time, informs us, p. 205, swb 
voce “ Golden Square ”:— 

“The statue in the centre was brought from the 
Duke of Chandos’s seat at Canons, and represents, it 1s 
said, George the Second.” 

Joun PIKE. 


I feel pretty confident that the statue was per- 
fect enough when it vanished beneath the ground 
at the time of the erection of the “Great Globe.” 
Its mutilation took place after the demolition of 
that building, but before it was again raised on 
| its pedestal, which was adorned with some boldly 
|sculptured devices. What has become of the 
| latter ? W. J. Bernuarp Sra. 
Temple. 
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Intsh Executions (5™ §. ii. 223.)—Towards 
the close of the last century, when Irish rebellion 
went by the name of Defenderism (I have not 
forgotten its aliases—Whiteboys, Peep-o’-day Boys, 
United Irishmen, and so on, down to Fenians), 
one of its over-active members was tried and con- 
victed at the Trim Assizes. The verdict was 
delivered late in the day ; sentence of Death pro- 
nounced ; the Defender, with a large escort, hur- 
ried back to the gaol, and hanged by torch-light. 

Some year or two later, one Jemmy O’Brien, a 
political informer by trade, and of course mortally 
hated by the patriotic U. I., was convicted of a 
murder, and attended at the gallows bya triumphant 
assemblage, who dragged his body out of the cart 
on its way to Stevens's Hospital for dissection, 
tore off the fingers, and carried them about the 
treet in their mouths like Dudeens. 

Earlier in that uncompromising century, two 
men were convicted of a highway robbery, and 
sentenced to death by Chief Justice Caulfield ; 
when the elder criminal turned to his fellow- 
prisoner, and exclaimed—“ This is all along of 
you; if you had not hindered my taking that 
fellow’s life, he would not have been here to swear 
our lives away.” “The next blood which you 
shed,” said his Lordship, “be it on my head !—he 
shall be spared, but you shall not see another day.” 
A carpenter was sent for, a gallows ‘was erected in 
the dock, and the desperate wretch was hanged in 
the presence of the Judge and the full Court. 

Epmunp LENTHALL SwIFTE. 


Fietcuer, Bishop or Worcester (5™ §, ii. 
228.)—This distinguished man was successively 
Bishop of Bristol, Worcester, and London, in the 
reion of Elizabeth. He was a native of Kent, 
studied at Cambridge, and after having enjoyed 
for many years the Queen’s favour, fell suddenly 
into disgrace, owing to a second marriage, Eliza- 
beth not approving of an elderly clergyman and 
bishop being twice wed. He was suspended from 
his episcopal functions for six months, but at last 
the Jueen relented, and honoured him by a visit 
at Chelsea. He died June 15, 1596. (See Im- 
perial Dictionary of Universal Biography.) 

NEOMAGUS. 


Under “ Beaumont and Fletcher,” in the Imperial 
Dictionary of Universal Biography, W. G. D. F. 
will find particulars relating to this bishop, who 
was the father of John Fletcher, the dramatist. 

Frepk. RULE. 


He was consecrated at Lambeth, Dec. 14, 1589, 
to the see of Bristol ; translated in 1593 to Wor- 
cester, and two years after to London. He has a 
place in Rose’s Biog. Dict., 1857, but a fuller 
account of his life is given in Chalmers’s Gen. 
Biog. Dict., 1814, compiled from the Biog. Brit. ; 
Masters’s History of C. C. C., Cambridge; Strype’s 
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Whitgift, pp. 322, 399, 418, 428; Harrington’s 
Brief View, and Neal’s Puritans. See also Athen. 
Oxon., edition 1815, vol. i. p. 148 ; vol. ii. pp. 225, 
436, 768, 835. 
Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 
Kensington Crescent, W. 


Srr Epwarp Huncerrorp (5 §. ii. 229.)— 
K. P. D. E. will, I think, have a correct answer in 
the accompanying copy from a coffin-plate which, 
in 1760, was on one of the coffins in the crypt in 
the Chapel of Farleigh, Hungerford, co. Somerset : 

“The body of the Lady Jane Hungerford, wife of 
Sir Edward Hungerford, of Farley, Hungerford, co. 
Som., and daughter and heir unto Sir John Hele, of 
Wanbury, in the co. Devon, Kt., who deceased 18 day of 
May, 1664.” 

Sir Edward, who sat thirty-three years in Par- 
liament, sold at the same time twenty-eight 
manors, and, with an income of 30,000I. per annum, 
lived to the age of 115, supported by charity, and 
even begging the last thirty years of his life. 
Sir Edward died in London, and was buried in the 
old church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

BECKINGTON. 

Justices’ Waces (5% §. ii. 228.)—The ancient 
allowance was abolished by 18 & 19 Vict., c. 126, 
s. 21. 

For this, and the history of the appointment 
and office of Justices, see Stephen’s Commentaries, 
Book IV. pt. i., vol. ii. p. 681 et seq., sixth edition, 
London, 1868. Ep. MARSHALL. 


“Lives oF THE Encuisn Saints” (5 §. ii. 
229.)—Some years ago I made out the following 
list of the lives of the English saints, published by 
Toovey, and their authors, to the best of my know- 
ledge :— 

St, Wulstan, R. W. Church; St. William, R. A. Coffin; 
St. Aelred, J. D. Dalgairns; St. Ninian, J. Barrow; St. 
Paulinus, St. Edwin, St. Ethelburga, St. Oswald, St. 
Oswin, St. Ebba, St. Adamnam, and St. Bega, F. Faber ; 
St. Augustine, F. Oakeley; St. Gilbert, W. Lockhart, 
and J. D. Dalgairns ; St.German, J. Walker ; St. Richard, 
Kg., St. Withbald, and St. Walburga, T. Meyrick; St. 
Edmund, M. Pattison; St. Richard, Bp., J. D. Dalgairns, 
or W. Lockhart; St. Waltheof, and St. Robert, J. D. 
Dalgairns; St. Gundlens, J. H. Newman; St. Helie, 
J. D. Dalgairns; St. Herbert, Qy.; St. Edelwald, J. H. 
Newman; St. Bettelon, prose, J..H. Newman, verse, 
J. D. Dalgairns ; St. Neot, J. A. Froude ; St. Bartholomew, 
and St. Stephen Harding, J. D. Dalgairns ; St. Stephen 
Langton, M. Pattison; St. Wilfred, F. Faber; family of 
St. Richard, T. Meyrick. 

J. R. B. 


Dominicats (5" §, ii. 228.)—The following 
appeared in the Exeter and Plymouth Gazette of 
the 12th ult :-— 

“‘ Tzacke, in his Memorials, says, ‘The custom touching 
the Dominicals here was tried in the King’s Court, held 
at the Guildhall, and a verdict found for the plaintiff, 
whereby the custom was held good’; . . . The plaintiff 
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was William 1% ~ the owner of house property in 
the parish of St. Paul, who sued John Bysshope, the 
Rector of that Parish, for £5 damages for demanding, 
from one of his tenants, an excessive sum for Dominicals 
(he wanted threepence a week), and proceeding against 
him in the Court of Christianity for its recovery. The 
proceedings are in Latin; but I subjoin a translation of 
so much as effects the question of the custom :— 

“* City of Exeter.—John Bysshope, clerk, was attached 
to answer to William Ratclyff of a plea of trespass on 
the case. And whereupon the same William, by Richard 
Duke, his attorney, complains that whereas, in the city 
of Exeter, and in the suburbs of the same city, such a 
custom is, and from time whereof the memory of man is 
not to the contrary, has been that every Rector of any 
parish church within the city aforesaid for the time 
being, for his support and maintenance weekly (Septima- 
natim) in the year should perceive, and ought to per- 
ceive, on Sunday, of every person being the tenant of 
any tenement called a “‘ grounded hall,”’ one penny, and 
of every tenement called “an hygh hall,”’ one halfpenny, 
called “ Dominical oblations,” and this, so long as those 
tenements shall be fitted with tenants, and not other- 
wise, according to the custom aforesaid, heretofore used 
and approved.’ “ Yours faithfully, 

“ BarTHoLomew C. GIpLey.” 


H, T. E. 
[See “N. & Q.” 1* S. iii. 25.] 


“ Exeter.” 


Vitiers, Vituiers (5" §, ii. 228.)—The names 
Villers, Villars, and Villiers are different forms of 
the same appellation, derived, according to La 
Roque, Tratté de (Origine des Noms, p. 54, from 
the Latin villarium. As might be expected from 
this origin, the name is widely spread. The ar- 
morials contain the arms of more than thirty 
distinct families of one or other form of the name. 
No one of those whose arms are given in Rietstap’s 
Armorial Général bears the paschal lamb and flag. 

The chief, and best known, families of the name, 
are those of the Dukes de Villars, Dukes de Lau- 
ragnais, Marquesses Villers la Faye, Marquess 
Villers, Comte de Grignancourt, Villiers de l’Isle 
Adam, &c. The English Villiers family, Dukes of 
Buckingham, Earls of Jersey, &c., were of old 
Norman descent, and claimed kinship with the 
last mentioned, but bore entirely different arms. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Gipsy Native Names (5" §. i. 325.)—The fol- 
lowing Gipsy surnames are probably of Oriental 
origin :— ‘ 


Gipsy. Hindee. English. 
Grasta ... . Grehast Domestic, Household. 
Nona »* ee ae eee 
Satona ... . BSath... . «. Seven. 
Toula ... ... Toula Measured. 
Donea ... ... Dhanea Wealth. 
Sts, seo UD ads “cee cnn Ge 
Hatseggau ... Hat se gaw Cow from market. 
Lundie ... ... Lundi Monday. 
Civinis, 


Gipsy Curistran Names (5™ §, ii. 222.)— 
Mr. Groome should read Tent Life (Messrs. 


King & Co.), by Mrs. Hubert Smith. My god- 
child, Esmeralda, the heroine of that book, since 
married to its author, is a genuine “ Rom of the 
Rommany,” and her brother's names are Noah and 
Zachariah. I found a gipsy family near Ascot 
Heath,—travelling near Ascot Heath I mean,—with 
the Christian names, or rather prenomina, Men- 
doza, Plato, Jemima, Tobias, Jack, Alice, Charles, 
and Britannia; and I shall never forget the trium- 
phant air with which “ Britanyer, sir,” was given, 
as much as to say that “gipsy though we be,” 
we’re patriotic folk, and have no objection to rule 
the sea. Your correspondent will find, I think, 
that contact with “ gorgios” has gone some way 
towards obliterating the distinctiveness of gipsy 
prenomina, and that certain tribes and _ localities 
favour certain names. S. B. James, 
Northmarston. 


A gipsy tells me that she gives all her children 
“Bible names”; one son being called “ Golias” 
[Goliath] ; another “ Dybrees” [qu. Dives ?], and 
a daughter “ Viriamenta.” Joserpn Rice, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 


The name of Gilderoy Scamp occurs at Folke- 
stone. Harpric Morpuyy. 


Dovste CuristiaAn Names (5 §, ii. 226, 271.) 
—It has since been stated in the Guardian, that 
the date “7th February, 1679 (79-80),” (not “ Ist 
Nov., 1680,” as Mr. Warp gives it), is an error. 
It should be 1579. There would have been nothing 
extraordinary in a double Christian name in 1679. 
Recently, in a note on Sir Edward Maria Wing- 
field, I quoted a paragraph from Camden, in which 
he tells us what he knew about “two Christian 
names in England” ; and I again transcribe it, as 
several papers have discussed the subject without, 
as far as I have seen, mentioning Camden’s remark : 

“But two Christian names are rare in England, and 
I only remember now his Majesty who was named 
Charles James, as the Prince his sonne Henry Frederic ; 
and among private men, Thomas Maria Wingjield, and 
sir Thomas Posthumus Hobby. Although it is common 
in Jtaly, to adjoyne the name of some Saint, in a kinde 
of devotion to the Christian name, as Johanxes Baptista 
Spinula; Johannes Franciscus Borhomeus, Marcus 
Antonius Flaminius: and in Spaine to adde the name 
of the Saint on whose day the childe was borne.”—* Re- 
maines concerning Britaine.. .. Written by William 
Camden, Esquire, Clarenceux, King of Armes, Surnamed 
the Learned. The fift Impression. . . . By the industry 
and care of John Philipot, Somerset Herald. London 

1637.” P. 49. 

With regard to Thomas Dooley Pyp’s claims to 
a double Christian name in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the Saturday Review makes the 
following observations :— 

“It seems that the Tamworth register . . . contains, 
or is said to contain, an entry of a double Christian name, 
which was first said to bear date in 1679, and afterwards, 
by a bolder flight, in 1579. The unconscious subject of 
| the struggle is reported to bear the remarkable name of 




















—s 
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Thomas Dooley Pyp, a worthy fellow of Geoffrey Cheese- 
and-bread, and Rogerus Deus-salvet-dominas. We should 
like to know what the name would really turn out to be 
if brought before the eyes of any one who can read 
manuscript ; for we 
the impetuous zeal of a newly appointed incumbent, who 
often never saw a register before, and who naturally 
finds wonders in the register which is put under his own 
keeping. One who can read manuscripts of all ages has 
made the guess that the reading may very likely be 
‘Thomas Dooley, fl. pop.’—‘ filius populi’ being a com- 
mon way of entering members of the class which took 
in William the Conygueror. There is, therefore, a fair 
chance that this bearer of a double Christian name at 
Tamworth in 1579 may turn out to be one of those bas- 
tard slips which, according to the apocryphal writer, 
and to Dr. Shaw, in the days of Edward the Fifth, are 
not likely to take root. Thomas Dooley Pyp may be 
safely set aside till we know more about him, and we 
may rest satisfied for a while with the undoubted cas 
of Anthony Ashley Cooper, more than forty years later.’ 
Or rather with the undoubted cases of Thomas 
Maria Wingfield and Thomas Posthumus Hobby. 
Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 
Kensington Crescent, W. 


After all, “ Robert F. Herry” may have been 
only another way of writing “Robert Harri 
son”; the “ F.” standing for “ Fitz” or “ Filius.” 


Such variations of this name had not yet fallen 
out of practice in that age. W. Harrison, author 
of the Des ruption of Britain prefixed to Holin- 
shed, has been observed to have written his name 
as “ Harrison” and “ Henryson,” both in the same 
Was the author of the concordances the 
same person as Robert Harrison the Brownist )* 
Tuomas KERSLAKE. 


book. 


Bristol. 


Is Fisher Dilke Wentworth a a double 
Christian name at all? Is it not a case of a double 
ither of that rarer form still main- 
tained as a family etiquette by some of the old 
lesse in France? This gentleman was rightly 
called Fisher Dilke, otherwise Wentworth, ¢.¢. alias. 
Thus, in the same county, we have Hamon, or 
Fitzhamon, alias Clarke, of Willoughby, Clarke 
alias Hamon, the generations alternating. 


case of 





Irname, or Fr 


wd 


H. C. 


[The Pall Mall Gazette, of the 5th inst., says :-—“A 
correspondent in Derbyshire writes :—The records of the 
Barmote Courts of Derbyshire contain an example of a 
double Christian name or double surname (probably 
the latter), which appears to be the oldest yet remarked. 
The name of ‘Michael Keight Holm’ occurs among the 
twenty-four jurors empanelled in the third year of Philip 
and Mary, upon a great inquisition of the liberties which 
the miners in the Peak ciaimed to have used in those 
parts, ‘by what means and how, and from what time 
and by what warrant.’ At an earlier inquisition, taken 
at Ashbourne in the sixteenth year of Edward I., the 


Jurors were mostly distinguished by ‘ place-names,’ such 


as ‘William of Longsden,’ ‘Clement of Ford,’ ‘ Peter of 
Rowland "; but there is also ‘ William, son of the Smith 





_[* The writer wishes this to be considered as a con- 
tinuation of his note, ante p. 271. ] 


know very well what may come of 





There are families 
bearing these names at the present time located in Der- 


of Bradwell,’ on the same panel. 


byshire ; and it is not improbable that the same habit 
which changed ‘ Clement of Ford’ into Clement Ford, 
altered the style of ‘ William, son of the Smith of Brad- 


well’ into the compound name,gWilliam Smithson Brad- 
well. Extended research among old records would pro 


bably reveal earlier instances of compound names and 
show the process through which they were engrafted 
upon English nomenclature. | 


Is A CHanGE or CuristiAN Name Posstsut 

248.)—By a Constitution of Archbishop 
Peckham, A.p. 1281, the name of a child might be 
altered, under certain circumstances, by tle Bishop, 
at Confirmation. See Johnson’s Coll. of Ee 
Laws, vol. ii., con. 3, A.p. 1281. In the 


5% S. ii. 


note 


| annexed is the following : 











“ Of old, the Bishop, at Confirmation, pronounced the 
name of every child or person confirmed by him, and, if 
he did not approve of the name, or the Person himself, 
or his friends, desired it to be altered, it might be done 
by the Bishop pronouncing a new name upon his 
ministering this Rite, and the Common Law allowed of 
the alteration. But, upon the Review of the Liturgy at 
King Charles’s Restoration, the Office of Confirmation 
is altered as to this point. For now the Bishop does 
not pronounce the name of the Person confirmed, and 
therefore cannot alter it.” 





How far the learned canonist is correct in his 
conclusion is a question which must be left to those 
who are more learned in ecclesiastical and common 
law than Iam. I should add that the alteration 
in the Confirmation Service was made in 1552, not 
in 1662. 

M. D. will find much very interesting inferma- 
tion on the question propounded by him in 
Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia, vol. i., “ Disser- 
tation,” pp. 216-19. Amongst other authorities, 
he quotes Lord Coke, who says :— 

‘‘If a man be baptized by the name of Thomas, and 
after, at his Confirmation by the Bishop, he is named 
John, his name at Confirmation shall stand good. And 
this was the case of Sir Francis Gawdie, Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, whose name, by Baptism, 
was Thomas, and his name of Confirmation Francis ; and 
that name of Francis, by the advice of all the Judges, 
he did bear, and afterwards used in all his purchases and 
grants.”—1 Inst. 3. Cited, Burn’s Zccl. Law, vol. ii., 
p- 10. 

Burn observes upon this case, “ This seemeth to 
be altered by the Form of the present Liturgy,” 
and then quotes the note from Johnson, which I 
have given above. Maskell, however, says that 
“Dr. Burn’s conclusion, that Bishop, 
according to our present Book, does not, and, 
therefore, cannot, if he sees just reason, pronounce 
the name at Confirmation, to have no 
weight.” If you will give me space, I will, in 
another number, state an interesting case, which 
occurred in 1707. E. C. Harryeroy. 

The Close, Exeter. 


because a 


seells 


A Christian name, that is, a name given in bap- 
tism, can only (if at all) be changed at confirma- 
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tion ; but it seems doubtful whether any bishop 
would now consent to do it. In the Sarum Office, 
and in the first reformed one of 1549, a Christian 
name was used in confirmation, thus giving oc- 
sasion for a change. In 1552 this use was removed ; 
but. the practice of changing the name still con- 
tinued, though rare ; the last two instances known 
are in 1707 and 1761. 
Church Law, p. 58. 
Cuartes F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


“Hic wiper est,” &. (5" §S. ii. 227.)—The 
epigram is, I believe, Scaliger’s. It is quoted in 
Sir W. Hamilton’s Discussions, &c., in the original], 
but I cannot lay my hand on the passage. 

F. Srorr. 


Is Senex aware of the following lines, similar 
in sense to his own :— 
“One day at least in every week, 
The sects of every kind 
Their doctrines here are sure to seek, 

And just as sure to find.” 
They are to be found in the Preface (by Prof. De 
Morgan) to that interesting work From Matter to 
Spirit, by C. D. Tu-sa-FU. 


“ LIKE TO THE DAMASK ROSE YOU SEE” (5 §. 
li, 227) is by Francis Quarles. It begins thus :— 

“ Like to the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flowers of May, 
Or like the morning of the day, 
Or like the sun, or like the shades, 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 
Even such is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning wasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 
The gourd consumes, and man he dies.” 

A lively parody upon it will be found in the 
Roxburghe Collection of Ballads, i. 208, and in the 
Ballad Society’s reprint of them, Part IV. p. 12. 
The fact of a parody argues a certain amount of 
popularity in the original production. 

Wa. CHaprett. 


Rane. : Epitions or tue “ Breecues” Breuer 
(5" 8. i. 388 ; ii. 133, 198, 238.)—Hic er Unique 
gives his “ Breeches” Bible (1599 edition) credit 
for this word in Jeremiah, ch. xxxi., vy. 15. I have 
ten different editions of this version, more pro- 
perly called the “Genevan Version,” in all of 
which it may interest him to know the word is 
rendered Rahel. It is so spelt in the first edition, 
1560, where “and” before “ bitter weeping” is 
in italics, as also in the 1599 edition, which your 
correspondent has not noted in his quotation. In the 
second edition, called “ Bodley’s” (1562), it is Rahel, 
and “and” is in brackets. The third edition, 
“ Crispin’s” (1568 or 1569), is as the first. A 
late edition (1611) has Rahel” also. When 


See Blunt’s Book of 





Neomacus can supply the information, I shall be 
glad to learn through “N. & Q.” how many 
editions there are of the “ Breeches” Bible. 7 
Francis Fry, 
Cotham, Bristol. 


I am sorry to be unable to answer Hic gy 
Usiqur’s query regarding the “ Breeches Bible.” 
My edition (1594) has a very elaborate frontispiece, 
and bears “‘ Imprinted at London by the Deputies 
of Christopher Barker, Printer to the Queenes 
most excellent Maiestie, 1594,” and has annexed 
to it the “ Whole Booke of Psalmes, Collected into 
English Meetre by Thomas Sternhold, Iohn Hop- 
kins, and others, conferred with the Hebrue, with 
apt notes to sing them withall,” and is printed by 
“Tohn Windet for the Assignes of Richard Day, 
1594.” Hic rr Unique quotes from Matt. ii. 18 
—“*In Rhama was a voyce heard, mourning, and 
weeping, and howling.” My edition reads for 
“ Rhama,” “ Rama”; and for “ howling,” “ great 
lamentation.” I should be glad, like Hic er 
Unique, to know how many editions were issued. 
I may draw Hic er Usiqur’s attention to an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in “N. & Q.” of 
Aug. 29 last, of a “ Breeches” Bible, date 1578, 
for sale. There seems, therefore, to have been at 
least three editions. NEomacus. 


The Genevan Version of the Holy Scriptures, or 
the commonly called “ Breeches” Bible, was issued 
in numerous editions. Anderson, in his list ap- 
pended to The English Bible, 1845, gives 129 
editions to the year 1611, and he says, “we may 
safely assert that, by 1616, at least 150 editions of 
the Bible and New Testament had been issued” 
“but the Genevan Bible still continued to be 
issued, and by the King’s printer, as well as at 
Edinburgh and Amsterdam.” He names editions 
in 1613, 1614, 1615, 1616, 1633, 1640, and 1644: 

“In 1649, the present Version was printed with the 
Genevan Notes by way of pushing it into favour, but 
about this period it prevailed, and took the place it has 
occupied ever since.” 

SAMUEL SHaw. 

Andover. 


In my “ Breeches” Bible, “ Imprinted at London 
by the Deputies of Christopher Barker, Printer to 
the Queen’s most excellent Majestie, 1597,” Jere- 
miah xxxi. 15 has Rahel, but in Matthew ii. 18, it 
says, “In Rama was a voice heard mourning and 
weeping and great lamentation: Rachel weeping 
for her children and would not be comforted be- 
cause they were not,” and not, as Hic er Unique 
says it is in his edition, “ weeping and howling.” 

CLARRY. 


Cerevista (5 §S. i. 485; ii. 33.)—It, may be 
well to supplement the remarks of Dr. CHarNnock 
by pointing out what Zeuss has said upon this old 
Celtic word. 


The author of the Grammatica 
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Celtica (first edition, pp. 135 and 788) shows that 
the v in cerv is only the secondary form of m, and 
that we may accordingly take corm-, curm-, as the 
primary form of the name of the Celtic beer. 
Athenzeus has xdépya; Dioscorides, KOUPHLt ; the 
old Latin-Greek Glossary of Philoxenus and 
Ulpian, curmen. To these ancient evidences, 
which he reproduces, Zeuss might have added that 
Marcellus Burdigalensis (whose book, De Medica- 
mentis Empiricis, preserves, in the form of charms, 
plant-names, &c., many fragments of the old Gallic 
gives the word as “ curmi or cervisa.” The older 
Welsh and Cornish forms cited by Zeuss (which do 
not, however, go further pack than the twelfth 
century) are kuref, kuruf (“e curmi, corma”), 
coruf and coref. 

May I be permitted to remark that Dr. 
CHARNOCK, in his quotation from the Lthnogénie 
Gaulowe, has omitted the Irish and Erse forms, 
which are duly civen by De Bellognet ? The 
omission is important, for the Irish form is coirm, 
cuirm, gen. corma, and this, it will be seen, by 
preserving the radical m, keeps nearer to the 
primary *corm than any of the variations in the 
cognate dialects. 

There is still the ending of the word (cerv-isia, 
cerv-isa) to be explained. Is it not possible that 
a key to its meaning is preserved in the old Irish 
word as, ass, given by O'Reilly as a name for 
drink of any kind, “ such as milk, ale, beer, water”? 

The Gallic word cervisia (which seems the 
preferable spelling) can hardly have anything to 
do, so far, at least, as derivation is concerned, with 
Ceres, an Italian deity, unknown to the Gauls by 
that name, though it is, of course, possible that 
both the words Ceres and cervisia contain a root 
signifying some kind of grain. 

Davin FirzGERALD. 


“ 


Hammersmith. 


UnsettLep Baronercies (5 S. i. 125, 194, 
252; ii. 15.)\—Mr. Passinenam having pointed 
out the fallacy of W. M.’s idea, that a right 

indirectly established, under a Decree of Service 
in 1821, cannot now be called in question, I 
merely wish to point out another and still more 
absurd mode of procedure with the same object, 
namely, to have one’s claim to an hereditary title 
emanating from the crown decided by a jury of 
neighbouring country gentlemen. Were the 
Statute of Limitations of any avail in such cases, 
as W. M. infers, what would be easier than for a 
claimant, with sufficient means and discretion, so 
judiciously to temporize, that at the expiration of 
the probationary period he might “ call time,” and 


25 





so deprive the crown of one of its prerogatives ! | ; Naa 
7 | They ought to recite a prayer, called yp, every day, 


Surely no lapse of time could be sufficient to make 
wrong right—at any rate as regards hereditary 
descent. : f 
As an instance how the real man may be ignored, 








I may mention the following case of “ multiple 


poinding,” decided in a court of law so late as 
1872. A testator made a special remainder in 


favour of his natural son, a surgeon in the army, 
and this remainder eventually fell due to him. 
Sut he had left the service many years before, and 
had last been heard of at the Cape of Good Hope. 
No inquiries were instituted by the next legal 
representatives, who simply claimed the remainder 
and gained their suit, in the absence of any one 
representing the lost intended beneficiary. Here, 
then, was a case legally decided in favour of inter- 
lopers ; and if the true residuary legatee should 
turn up to-morrow, and has not the means where- 
with to recover the money in question, who can 
doubt the result? If this can happen by a legal 
process, arising from a will, what might not happen 
where a claim was made to a dormant or abeyant 
title? My own opinion is that Mr. Passtncnam’s 
suggestion is a good one, but that the proceedings 
in such cases should be of even a much more public 
character than his suggested procedure would 
imply ; and that due preliminary notice of the 
adjudication on the claim should be published in 
the principal home and colonial newspapers for six 
months. 8. 


A Jew’s Witt: Prayers ror THE Deap (5 
S. i. 449, 496; ii. 38, 78.)- Prayers for the dead 
are usual amongst the Jews; they are mostly said 
on the Sabbath for a year after a death, a sum of 
money being given to charity, or towards the 
synagogue, on each occasion, by the person who 
requests their being read ; it is considered com- 
plimentary amongst the Jews for one person to 
have them read if a friend has lost a relative ; 
they are said, as is usual in the Jewish service, in 
the Hebrew language. The reason of there being 
ten Rabbis mentioned in this will is, I suppose, that 
the testator, being a v« ry religious man, thought it 
would add to the solemnity of the prayers if they 
were read by more than one; but it is only usual 
for the officiating minister to read them. 

D. G. 


Prayers for the dead are in regular use among 
the Jews. The first notice is 2 Maccabees xii. 44, 
‘For if he had not hoped that they that were 
slain should have risen again, it had been 
superfluous and vain to pray for the dead.” Next 
we have the doubtful, but probable one, of St. Paul 
praying for Onesiphorus (2 Tim. i. 18). A full 
account of prayers for the dead among the Jews 
will be found in Buxtorf’s Synagoga Judaica, cap. 
xlix., from whence I give the following epitome : 
r. 





“Children mourn for their parents for a whole ye 


for they believe that the father is freed from purgatory 
on this condition. Impious men remain in purgatory 
for twelve whole months; the more pious they are, the 
sooner they are delivered from it.” 
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In the Talmud it is written (Rosh Haschanah, 
fol. 17, 1): a 

“Sinners, Israelites as well as Gentiles, descend in 
their own body to Gehennah, and there for twelve months 
suffer torment. The body is consumed, and the soul 
reduced by fire to ashes, which the wind by its own 
blast puts under the feet of the righteous. As saith the 
Prophet (Mal. iv. 3), hunters, traitors, apostates, Xc., 
remain in it for ever ; where their worm dieth not, and 
their fire is not quenched.” 

Not only the son prays for the dead every Sab- 
bath, but also the whole synagogue, chiefly for those 
who have given much alms and done good deeds. 
The prayer is as follows : 

a ? saci La O God, for good the souls of Rabbi N. 
or Lady N., who has gone into ~~. eternal, with the soul 
of Ab raham, Isaac, and Jacob [for if it be a woman, 
Sarah, Rebekah, - = and Le: fh , who live in Paradise ; 
since R. N. or L. N., his son, or his neighbour, is ready 
to give as ms be as his intention would determine, in 
alms, or in oil for the lamps, Xc., for the expiation of 
his soul, and may his God remember for good ; may God 
bestow on him rest, that it may be well with him, and 
that his soul may be bound up in the bundle of the living 
in life eternal, in paradise, under the throne of glory. 
May he rise in the time of the revival of the dead, and 
sing with the rest who are sleeping in the dust, as it is 
written, ‘Thy dead men shall live, my dead bodies shall 
rise ; awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust.” And 
to N. his son, or neig » Ra or friend, grant a good reward, 
and a prosperous life, in this world and in the world to 
come. Fulfil the prayers of his heart, and of our hearts, 
for good; may salvation shortly spring up in him and in 
us. Thy will be done, Amen. 


This prayer is called “ The Memorial of Souls.” 
E. L. BLENKINsSorpr. 


Music to “ Macnetn” (5 §. i. 486; ii. 95.) 
—All the dictionaries and biographies quote from 
one another, and verify nothing, so that an incorrect 
assertion once made gets to be believed from itera- 
tion. In the Dictionary of Musicians, 2 vols. 8vo., 
published by Messrs. Sainsbury & Co., 1824, it 


Says : 





** It is well known that Lock was th e composer of the 
music to Shakspeare’s plays of Ma etl and The Tempest, 
as altered by Sir William Davenant.’ 

Unluckily it gives no date. 
Biog., it is said that he composed the music for 
Macbeth in 1672, and died in 1677. In the 
Universal Biograp hy it says that “the time of his 
death is uncertain.” Mr. Chappell, in his Popular 
Music, &c., p. 479, says that the music to Macheth 
was not printed in Lock’s lifetime; but in 1666, in 
Music's Delight, there is a tune called “ Macbeth, 
a jigg,” but he is reported to have composed the 
music to Macbeth in 1670, i.e. four years later. As 
to its having been lost, not a word is said. At any 
rate, it is only the music of the second act that 
has ever been attributed to Leveridge. The musical 
dictionary referred to above seems to consider that 
this is only a mistake made by Rowe in his edition 
of Shakspeare, and out of which mistake all this 
blundering and doubt and reiteration of error 


In Haydn’s Dict. 








seems to have sprung. Again, Rowe’s expression 
is that it was “set” by “Leveridge. Now this 
might very well mean only a transposition or 
re-setting to suit the voice of some particular 
singer, or even for a part to be sung by himself, 
fur Leveridge was extraordinarily vain of his voice, 
and offered in 1730 a wager of 100 guineas to sing 
a bass song against any man in England. He 
published his pocket volume of songs in 1726, 
The internal evidence of those, I should fancy, 
would wholly dispose of his claim to Lock’s musie, 
He appears to have been a bad poet, a poor 
musician, and a coarse singer. Lock was a known 
musician, a pupil of Gibbons, and recognized as 
excelling in dramatic music. One can hardly 
doubt who was the real author. 
of the Surrey Chapel, re-arranged the 
Macbeth for the voice and piano, C. A. Warp, 
Mayfair. 


Jacobs, organist 


Lunar Rarnsows (5 §, i. 427 ; ii. 92.)—Mr. 
Symes speaks a little too positively when he 
asserts— 

“ Rainbows, both solar and lunar, are invariably directly 
opposite the luminary by whose rays they are caused ; 
and the spectator necessarily turns his back to the sun 
or moon, as the case may be, when looking full-face upon 
the rainbow.” 

The possible number of rainbows caused by the 
same rain-cloud is infinite. The two nearest to 
the source of light, and generally the brightest, are 
opposite that source. But the third and fourth 
are formed around the source of light. They con- 
tinue thus in pairs. The conditions of visibility 
of the third and fourth bows I will not attempt to 
discuss in “N. & Q.” For myself, I have seen 
but two lunar rainbows in my life. Both these 
were opposite the moon. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Corpses Entompep 1n Watts (5" S. ii. 185, 
234.)—I detected my blunder after it was too late, 
but I thank Mr. MickietuwairTe all the same. 
He will not, I hope, take it amiss if I point out to 
him an “odd mistake which he has made” also. 
He says, in the conclusion of his first paragraph, 
“Bede speaks not of a coffin in the middle ofa 
wall, but of a wall in the middle of a coffin.” The 
italics are mine. What can be meant “ by a wall 
in the middle of a coffin”? What Bede says is 
this: “ Utraque in una theca sed medio pariete 
divisa recludens”—two corpses buried in one grave, 
but divided by a partition wall; not “a wall in 
the middle of a coffin,” which is nonsense, but 
wall between two. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Mrs. Serres (5 §, ii. 141, 177, 216.)—While 


Mr. Tuomas is on this subject, I hope he will treat 
it with the thoroughness he generally applies to 
what he undertakes, and give us a list of works 
as well as by her. 


about the “ Princess ” In the 
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British Museum is the following work: The 

Wrongs of the Princess Olive of Cumberland, by 

Elizabeth Wright Macaulay, London, 1833, 8vo. 
OutpHarR Hamst. 


[Mr. Cur. Cooke states that this person, about fifty 
years since, wrote several astrological articles, which 
were published by Raphael in his Astrologer, &c., signing 
her name as “ Vlive, Princess of Cumberland.” Mr. 
Cooke was informed by the late Commander Morrison, 
R.N., that he possessed her horoscope, and that, 
believing the claims of her daughter, Lavinia, to be just, 
he prepared her Appeal for Royalty, a.p. 1858, selecting 
documents from the Morning Post, &c., for this purpose, 
before the legal proceedings occurred. } 

“Taxine A Sicut” (5" §, ii. 166, 234, 255.)— 
The original of Dr. Drxon’s quotation 
—ofa passage “in one of the Latin dramatists, 
either Terence or Plautus,” is given in the Pseu- 
dolus of Plautus, Act iv. sc. 7,1. 46 (edition Weise), 
as follows :— 


memorvter 


“ Atque in hunc intende digitum ; hic leno est.” 

From the subjoined quotations, it will be seen 
that the middle finger—hence called “ famosus” 
us the third was called “ medicus,” or “‘medicinalis,” 
from its supposed anatomical connexion with the 
heart used to be pointed as a token of insult 
and contempt, and the fore-finger, “Index,” to 
direct attention to some notable person or thing : 

1. Isai. lviii. 9— 

“Tf thou take away from the midst of thee... . the 
putting forth of the finger.” 

2. Juv. Sat., x. 


sp 
vo" 


“ Mediumque ostenderet unguem.” 
3. Mart., Lib. ii., Epig. 28, 1, 2— 
“ Rideto multum so 
Dixerit, et digitum porrigito medium.” 
Cf. Lib. vi., Epig. 70, 5, “ ostendit digitum.” 
4. Pers. ii. 3: 
“Infami digito et lustralibus ante salivis.” 

1. Pers. Sat., i. 28— 

“ At pulcrum digito monstrari et dicier ‘hic est ! 

2. Hor. 4, Carm. iii. 21-22- 

“Totum muneris hoc tui est ; 
Quod monstror digito praetereuntium.” 

3. At a feast, to point out any unnoticed 
toothsome dishes (Hor. 2, Sat. viii. 25, 26 
“ Nomentanus ad hoc, qui si quid forte lateret 

Indice monstraret digito.” 











I would submit, however, that as no allusion is | 


made in any of these passages to putting the 


Jinger to the nose, neither to the tip nor yet to the 


right side of the same, they cannot even freely 
be rendered by the modern “ taking a sight.” The 
passage in Isaiah might possibly be so rendered, 
uf it stood alone, but not if taken 4n connexion 
with others of a similar character. 


H. B. Purron. 


Buti-Baitine (5% S. i. 182, 274, 312, 455.)— 


The two ballads, “ Wednesbury Cocking” and Froude ;—“ It often seems to me as if history was like a 


“Darlaston Bull-bait,” were written by a Mr. 
Probyn, a gun-makerat Birmingham. H. 8. G. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
NOTES FROM THE OCTOBER PERIODICALS, 


THE New Quarterly Magazine has its usual attractive 
variety of fact and fiction. Mr. Latouche, in his ““ Notes 
of Travel in Portugal,” communicates a fact which may 
not be widely known. “The Christian era was not in 
general use in Portugal till about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. Till then, the Portuguese usually 
reckoned from the conquest of the Peninsula by the 
Romans, B.c. 38. . . . In all dates on Portuguese monu- 
ments or charters before 1470 or 1480, unless there is 
apparent reason against it, it is safe to deduct thirty- 
eight years.”—In the Cornhill (besides that power- 
ful and thoroughly original novel, “ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd”’), there is a brief paper on “ Formosa,” 
which contains as much information as many a volume. 
One Formosan regulation will startle some readers, 
namely, “ the law which provides that no child born be- 
fore its mother has reached the age of thirty-seven shall 
be allowed to live.”—From ever-amusing Temple Bar we 
gather that the library of many thousand volumes left 
by Napoleon I. to the people of Elba as a free library is 
in a wretched condition. ‘ Numbers of volumes have 
been lost, others are so worm-eaten and otherwise in- 
jured as to be unreadable ; they are now left to moulder 
on their shelves, no one being allowed to read, or even, 
unless by special favour, to see them.”—Macmillar 
would be eagerly read, were it only for Professor Huxley's 
article on “ Priestley.” There is one point in it well 
worth noting :—“ Though Priestley did not believe in 
the natural immortality of man, he held, with an almost 
vaive realism, that man would be raised from the dead 
by a direct exertion of the power of God, and thence- 
forward be immortal.” Prof. Huxley quotes passages 
from Archbishop Whately and from Bishop Courtenay 
(Kingston, Jamaica) toshowthat the opinions held by those 
prelates were substantially identicalwith those of Priestley. 
The last named, among other reforms, advocated that of 
the “ Thirty-Nine Articles” by removing thirty-eight 
of them! ‘“ It is a reproach,” he said, “‘to any Chris- 
tian establishment if every man cannot claim the benefit 
of it who can say that he believes in the religion of 
Jesus Christ as it is set forth in the New Testament.” 
The Popular Science Review has a capital article on 
“ The Song of Fishes,” by Mr. Galton.—The St. James's 
Magazine tempts its readers by a very interesting article, 
“ Leigh Hunt and Dr. Southwood Smyth,” by Mr. S. R. 
T. Mayer. From this we make a note of a fact recorded 
in a letterfrom Dr. Southwood Smyth to Leigh Hunt, who 
had attended one of the great physician's lectures, in 
which, says Mr. Mayer, “‘ he desired to give women an en- 
lightened knowledge of the laws of health, and a deter- 
mination to pay them a reasonable obedience.” Dr. 
Smyth’s letter is dated in 1842. “Several years ago,” he 
“I gave the first lecture that had ever been 

Now the ladies 
audience.”"—The most serious 
article in the St. ’s, by Major Evans Bell, on 
‘*Mussulman Progress and British Policy” (in India), 
explains itself in its concluding words; “ Mussulman 
progress is a fact; the problem is, how to harmonize it 
with the course of British policy.’— Tinsley, in a pleasant 
paper, “Speaking on Hints,” quotes the following de- 
scription Historian, namely, Mr. 





says, 
delivered on such a subject in London 
form, I think, half the j 
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child's box of letters, with which you can spell any words 
you please. We have only to pick out such letters as we 
want, arrange them as we like, and say nothing about 
them which do not suit us.” A curious scrap of folk- 
lore comes to us from an article on “ Present Customs in 
South Germany,” which is appropriate to the season :— 
“In many places, the Bauer leaves the last ears of corn 
standing in the field, and the last apples hanging on the 
tree. ‘That is for Woden, for the old one!’ he says 
mysteriously, when questioned. If this act of piety be 
neglected, the ground or tree whence all has been taken 
will bear no fruit next year.”—We conclude with a word 
of warm praise for the 22nd Part of Old and New 
London (Cassell, Petter & Galpin). The illustrations 
alone are worth all the money. This number keeps us 
in and about Newgate. We supplement Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s account of the once famous Dr. Sacheverell by 
stating that we recently met with an account of the 
arrest of a boyish malefactor of the old Jacobite period, 
who bore the baptismal names of “ Doctor Sacheverell 


Translations fron the Hakayit Abdulla (Bin Abdul- 
kadar), Munshi. With Comments by J. T. Thomson, 
F.R.G8., Author of Some Glimpses into Life in the 
Far East, &c. (H.8. King & Co.) 

ABDULLA, it appears, was a Mahomedan and a British 

subject, born in Malacca in 1797. “ He had the vigour,” 

to quote Mr. Thomson’s own words, “and pride of the 

Arab, the perseverance and subtilty of the Hindoo; in 

language and national sympathy only was he a Malay. 

But the translations will better illustrate the man, 

modified undoubtedly as his character was by contact 

with superior European and American intellects, such 
as Raffles, Milne, and North.” Abdulla having been 
persuaded by a friend to compile his autobiography, we 
here have the result, thanks to Mr. Thomson, who so 
far back as 1846 undertook the onerous task of presenting 
it in a readable shape to the British public, but was 
compelled, from various causes, to delay the commence- 
ment. For this delay we are quite compensated by the 
much fuller notes that the translator has been able to 
give at the end of each chapter. The character given 
of Colonel Farquhar, as being “slow at fault-finding, 
having an equal bearing to poor as well as to rich, 
holding neither the one lower nor the other higher,”— 
the observation that Sir T. Stamford Raffles, so well 
known for his anxious desire to advance the welfare of 
the native population, was courteous alike to Europeans 
and natives, only prove, if proof were needed, “ how un- 
feigned and unfailing esteem may be generated in the 
native mind by just conduct and refined manners.” 

There is a capital account of an elephant hunt; and 

altogethet Mr. Thomson has contrived to give us a most 

amusing and interesting book; consequently we look 
forward to the appearance of ‘‘the remaining untrans- 
lated portions.” 


“Fyre Martin” (pp. 248, 260), W. G. remarks, “ should 
be ‘ free martin,’ a female twin calf, which is barren. See 
Bewick's Natural History of Quadrupeds, which notices 
this fact. The meaning of the epithet is obviously 
uncomplimentary to the lady singer.”—R. G. (Aberdeen) 
writes: “I have heard the word used as one of vulgar 
abuse.” 


Wiiuiam Jerpay.—Our old correspondent, the Rev. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A., rector of Newbourne, Suffolk, 
informs us that a tombstone has recently been erected 
in the churchyard of Bushey, in Hertfordshire, over the 
grave of William Jerdan, at whose funeral he, as an old 
friend, officiated some years ago. There is upon the one 
side the following inscription, in Roman capitals: “ Wil- 








liam Jerdan, F.S.A., born at Kelso, April 16, 1782, died 
at Bushey, July 17, 1869. Founder of the Litera 
Gazette, and its Editor for 34 Years.” On the other: 
“Erected as a Tribute to his Memory, by his Friends 
and Associates in the Society of Noviomagus, 1874.” 
William Jerdan was up to the last a frequent contributor 
to our columns under the nom de plume Bushey Heath 
the place where the last years of his life were spent, 
He was the first to put his hand on Bellingham, after 
the latter had shot{Mr. Perceval, the Prime Minister, in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, 1812. 

“Barry ConNwALL,” less widely known as Mr. Bryan 
Waller Procter, is the most prominent name in this 
week’s obituary. This poet of a pure and intelligible 
school was born eighty-five years ago, at the breaking 
out of the great French Revolution, which is still in pro- 
gress. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of every book to be sent direct to the 
person by whom it is required, whose name and address are gives 
for that purpose 


Ave .ine’s Memorials of Clayton Family. 1867. 
182] 


AckerMann’s Tour of English Lakes 
Asucrort’s Account of Lifton Church. 
John) Examination before the Lord Chancellor. 
Joel) Musical Travels. 1818 


Braprorp’s 1561, 
CoLiier’s 


Cranke’s Survey of English Lakes. 1787. 
Wanted by Licut.-Col. Fishwick, Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


PMotices to Correspondents, 

J. B. refers to a report that the mistress, and sub- 
sequently wife, of Talleyrand, the beautiful imbecile pre- 
viously known as Mrs. Grant, or Grand, was the widow 
of Lieut. Symes, who died 1786, and is buried in Man- 
chester. Previous to this last date, the lady was, in 
India, the wife of M. Grant. Francis admired her there 
in 1778. She came to Europe, made the acquaintance 
of Talleyrand, lived with him, was divorced from Grant 
in 1798, and married to Talleyrand at the Mairie of the 
10th Arrondissement in Paris in 1802. Symes’s widow is 
said to have been an Englishwoman of the Midland 
Counties. Madame Grant was born at Tranquebar, and 
was of Flemish descent. We do not see how she can be 
identified with the widow of Lieut. Symes. 

Ep. Marsnatt.—“John Wesley's Abridgment of 
Thomas 4 Kempis” (5 S. ii. 269). Mr. F. Scuuman 
Waits writes :—‘‘ My copy of the above | shall be happy 
to lend to Mr. Marsnatt, if he will put himself into 
communication with me, but the transcript he wishes is 
rather too long to copy.” 

J. P. asks for the title of some work likely to prove of 
practical worth and interest to an intending winter 
sojourner at Tangier who has never been in Morocco 
before. 

Erratum.—Page 265, col. 2, ninth line from bottom, 
for “ usual” read useful. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 











